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Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


f.  o.  b.  factory 


The  4'Door  Coupe — a  Quality  Car 
Unequaled  in  Its  Field 


A  single  look  at  this  new  Advanced  Six  model  ends 
all  argument.  That's  just  how  evident  its  finer  quality 
is — and  its  smarter  style,  too. 

The  way  it's  winning  buyers  everywhere  furnishes  the 
final  proof. 

Examine  the  finish.  Satiny  smooth  and  deeply  lustrous 
— positive  evidence  of  better  and  more  careful  crafts- 
manship. 

Check  off  the  equipment.  See  how  much  more  com- 
plete and  how  much  more  select  are  Nash  appoint- 
ments and  fittings. 

Take  the  genuine  mohair  upholstery  for  one  example. 
It's  the  finest  the  world  knows.  Looks  better.  Wears 
longer.  And  is  far  superior  to  the  material  others  ordi- 
narily use. 

Note  closely  the  quality  of  the  silver-finished  hard- 
ware, deftly  executed  in  exquisite  Colonial  pattern. 

There's  a  heater,  too.  Then,  for  men,  there's  a  hand- 
some silver  smoking  set,  and  for  the  ladies  a  richly 
attractive  silver  vanity  case. 

On  top  of  all  these  things  you  get,  at  no  extra  cost, 
4-wheel  brakes  of  exclusive  Nash  design,  full  balloon 
tires,  and  five  disc  wheels. 

THE  NASH  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Kenosha,  Wis.        (2449) 
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The 

Simmons  Ace 


Eliminate  side-sway  and  sagging 

Simmons  patent- 
ed stabilizers,  act- 
ing like  automo- 
bileshock  absorb- 
ers, prevent  side- 
sway  and  sag.  An 
exclusive  feature. 


Spring-tiedfor  luxurious  comfort 


302  small,  fine 
coils  tie  the  99  big 
Ace  spirals  to- 
getheratbothtop 
andcenter.  Note 
the  great  extra 
comfort  this  gives. 


The  Ace,  the  finest  open-box  spring 
built,  lasts  longer,  costs  only  $21 


The  Simmons  Ace  spring  cush- 
ions you  in  matchless  comfort  for 
years  after  other  makes  are  carted 
away  by  the  junk  man. 

Tempered  steel  wire,  shaped  to 
special  design,  makes  its  99  main 
spirals  more  responsive  and  silent 
and   adds  years   to   their  youth. 

Tying  both  their  centers  and  tops 
with  302  small  lively  coils  keeps 
them  upright  and  lets  each  carry 
its  own  load.  Stiff  wire  center  ties 
restrict  free  action  of  main  spirals 
in  all  other  open-box  springs  sold. 

Two  patented  stabilizers,  exclu- 
sively  Simmons,  eliminate   side- 


sway  and  spreading  and  prevent 
The  Ace  from  growing  lop-sided. 
Longer  life  is  added,  too,  by  the 
heavy  top  border  rod  and  the  round- 
corner  frame  of  riveted  angle  steel. 

In  lasting  economy,  the  double- 
deck  Ace  has  no  equal.  Your  mer- 
chant can  also  supply  Simmons 
springs  in  all  types — box,  coil, 
wire  fabric  and  steel  strip.  Each 
is  the  best  the  world's  largest  bed- 
ding maker  can  build  at  its  price. 

Whatever  you  pay,  look  for  the 
Simmons  label  before  you  buy. 
The  Simmons  Company,  666 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago. 


Different  freight  rates  make  price  of  The  Ace  slightly  higher  in  Rocky  Mountain  district  and  on  Pacific  Coast 

SIMMONS 

♦  BED   ♦ 
SPRING 


BUI  LT    FOR    SLE  E  P 
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The  Shops— KohlerVillage 

Kohler  Village  is  developing  a  finer 
community  life  just  as  surely  as  the 
great  Kohler  factories— where  enam- 
eled plumbing  ware  and  private  elec- 
tric plants  are  made  — are  developing 
an  ever  finer  sense  of  craftsmanship 


IF  you  are  building  a  fine  home,  hotel,  apartment 
building,  or  club,  you  can  be  sure  of  highest 
quality  in  the  plumbing  fixtures  —  at  no  higher  cost 
—  if  Kohler  Ware  is  specified.  Kohler  fixtures  excel 
in  beauty  of  design  and  in  quality  of  enamel.  The 
name  "Kohler"  unobtrusively  fused  in  the  superbly 
white  enamel  of  every  fixture  is  your  guaranty. 
You  will  be  well  pleased  with  the  outcome  if  you 
suggest  Kohler  Ware  to  your  architect  next  time. 

Kohler  Co.,  Founded  1873,  Kohler,  Wis.     •     Shipping  Point, Sheboygan,  Wis. 
BRANCHES     IN     PRINCIPAL    jCITIES 


KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 


Enameled  Plumbing  Warej 
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Wisconsin  Commercial  Academy 

MILWAUKEE 

Grand  Avenue  at  Seventh  Street 

is  a  school  that  gives  you  a  dollar's  worth   for 
every  dollar  that  you  invest  in  it, 

ASK  US  ABOUT  OUR  COURSES 


thousands  of  them  SDelled. 
pronounced,  and  defined  in^ 

Webster's  New 
International  Dictionart 

■su^r%^.  Got  the 

jfuthorit,/  j-fefg  Qj-Q  oest 

a  Few  Samples  : 

Esthonia        sippio  Ruthenc 

askari  broaden^- 

cyper  agrimotor 

stellite  Devil  Dog 

sterol  hot  pursuit 

taiga  abreaction 

sokol  activation 

Swaraj  photostat 

realtor  overhead 

soviet  Red  Star 


aerograph 
Blue  Cross 
rotogravure 
Air  Council 
mystery  ship 
capital  ship 
affectivity 
mud  gun 
megabar 

/s  this  Storehouse 

of  Information 

Se  rving  You  ? 


2700  PM 

6000  illustrmtions 

407.000  words  and  phraaaa 

Gazetteer  and  Biographical  Dictionary 


I  for  a  sample  paiii'  of  the  S'tu    H'orcij,  specimen  of 
Ri'irular  an.l  In.lia  Papers.  KRt-E 

C.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  Springfield,  Mau..  U.  S.  A. 


WISCONSIN  SGHOOLof  MUSIC 

Ada  Bird,  foundsr 
The  brautlful  ratitlal  ciiy  of  Madison.  "City  of  Four 
Lake*."  offprs  unusual  opportunltln  for  study  In  ■  trua 
nuslral  c<>nlrr.  All  drparunrnti.  with  Insplrstlona]  tpsdi- 
inc  by  masten  who  hare  studied  at  home  and  siimad. 
Frequent  oi)i)artunit  les  for  appearance  In  Rerltals.  I'lays. 
Ordiestra.  Glee  Clubs,  etc  Teachers'  cerlUV-atca.  di- 
plomas   and    decrees    conferred.      I>upiU    enter    any    time. 

Addrm.    MISS    ELIZABETH    BUEHLER.    Olractor 
Maditon  Wliconiln 
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We  Can 
Save  YOU 
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FIRE  INSURANCE 


BECA USE— 

We  represent  legal  reserve, 
dividend  paying  mutual  fire 
companies  that  are  from  50  to 
75  years  old  and  have  NEVER 
MISSED  A  DIVIDEND. 

Ample  Reserves  Against  All 
Contingencies.  Claims  Prompt- 
ly and  Equitably  Paid.  For 
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or  v^^rite 

Reitan-Lerdahl  &  Co. 

Insurance  in  All  Its  Branches 
415-417  Pioneer  Blk. ,  MADISON,  WIS. 
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Kenosha,  Better  Cities  Contest  Victor,  Submits  Herself  for  Examination 

Mr  Oscar  Thelleen  President  of  the  Kenosha  Civic  Council,  handing  Kenosha  reports  to  Mr  Aubrey  ^^"^' ^^^'^T 
retail  of  tTeWi^cZt  Co^f^^^^^^^  of  Social  Work.  At  Mr.  Thelleen'sleft  is  Mr.R.  ^/^^.J' ,^^^^,,^77?^;  liter  Mr^ 
further  up  the  step  Professor  John  Guy  Fowlkes,  professor  of  educatwn,  U.  of  W.  The  fj;^^9^rlvn  ^f  ^f"*,^;-  ^J^ 
TheUeen'sdaught^,  might  well  symbolize  the  central  motive  of  the  Contest  which  w<is  to  decide  which  of  the  fourteen 
cities  engaged  in  the  Contest  offers  the  best  city  in  which  to  bring  up  a  family. 


THE    W  I  S  C  O  X  S  I  N    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


The  Wisconsin  Magazine 

''Know   Your  Own  State'' 


November,  192  5 


-I 
THE  BETTER  CITIES  CONTEST 

—  A  Social  and  Spiritual  Introspection 


HAT  individual  is  said  to  be 
most  highly  developed  who  is 
best  adapted  to  his  environ- 
ment and  best  able  to  cope 
with  the  forces  which  tend  to 
overthrow  him.  Such  a  devel- 
opment is  the  product  of  two 


From    an   Address   by  Hon.    M.    B.   Rosen- 

berry  at  the  Better  Cities  Contest 

Convention  at  Stevens  Point 


municipality  as  it  is  of  an  individual 
that  it  shall  profit  nothing  if  it  shall 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  its  own 
soul. 

Any  city  which  has  the  energy 
and  initiative  to  undertake  and  carry 
out  a  work  of  this  kind  has  the  factors 
most  essential  for  its  future 
growth  and  development  along 
right  lines.  We  talk  a  great  deal 
of  progress  as  applied  to  mu- 
nicipalities without  thinking 
very  much  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes '  real  progress.  If,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  progress  is  mainly 
a  never-ending  search  for  tr-uth, 
increasing  ability  to  appreciate 
and  create  the  beautiful  and  the 
attainment  of  goodness,  using 
the  word  in  its  broadest  sense, 
the  Better  Cities  Contest  fur- 
nishes a  basis  for  real  genuine, 
future  progress.  One  does  not 
commence  the  rehabilitation  of 
an  organism  of  any  sort  by 
strengthening  that  part  of  it 
which  is  strongest  but  rather  by 
ascertaining  which  is  the  weak- 
er part  and  by  so  training  and 
developing  that  part  as  to  pro- 
duce a  balanced  organism.  The 
material  gathered  in  the  course 
of  this  contest  by  the  various 
participants  furnishes  a  basis 
of  self-appraisal  which  is  not 
only  invaluable  but  so  far  as  I 
know  unique  in  the  history  of 
municipal  development.  In  the 
promotion  of  the  social  welfare, 
we  often  "shell  the  tall  timber," 
having  no  particular  objective 
at  which  we  aim  but  expanding 
a  large  amount  of  ammunition 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  it  may 

"The  Better  Cities  Contest  furnishes  a  basis  for  real,  genuine  future  •,„c,<,;V.l-.r  Viif  fV>u  marlr  Tn  a 
progress."  says  Hon.  M.  B.  Rosenberry,  Justice  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  POSSlDiy  nit  tne  nidrK.  in  <t 
Court  and   recently  elected   president  of   the   Wisconsin    Conference  of  So-      great    deal     of     SOCial     WOrk,    the 


No  city  need  feel  any  loss  of  pres- 
tige, any  sense  of  defeat  or  failure  be- 
cause it  has  not  taken  first  rank  among 
sets  of  factors:  first,  those  that 
are  transmitted  by  inheritance 
—  (those  which  come  to  the  in- 
dividual from  out  of  {he  past)  — 
and  second,  those  which  are  ac- 
quired by  education  and  by 
training.  Whether  we  agree  or 
not  with  all  that  Mr.  McDougall 
says  about  the  group  mind,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  communi- 
ties do,  as  individuals,  have 
characteristics,  a  certain  amount 
of  self -consciousness,  certain 
tendencies  both  for  good  and 
evil,  and  are  more  or  less  well 
adapted  to  their  environment, 
and  have  greater  or  lesser  ca- 
pacity for  coping  with  disrup- 
tive forces.  While  a  community 
does  not,  as  the  individaul  does, 
have  a  direct  inheritance,  never- 
theless a  considerable  part  of 
community  character  comes 
from  tradition,  habit  and  cus- 
tom. As  with  the  individual,  so 
the  group  may  be  educated  and 
trained  to  a  certain  extent.  If 
we  take  a  highly  efficient  organ- 
ization like  an  army,  the  truth 
of  what  has  been  said  becomes 
more  apparent  and  it  is  only 
true  of  course  in  a  modified  de- 
gree of  the  ordinary  city. 

I  regard  the  Better  Cities 
Contest  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  competition  between 
cities  as  to  rank.  While  there  is 
in  it  a  competitve  element,  it  is 


mainly  a  process  of  self-revela- 
tion by  which  each  of  the  cities  ='»!  Work.  Under  his  viRorous  leadership  Wisconsin  may  look  to  the     gmotional  element  has  been  pre- 

,           .     ,             i      1        ir    -^           ■    -i       1  conference  for    increased    usefulness   as   a    force   for  social    betterment   in                                  ,       .                                '^      , 

u„o  +oU„„  „4^„,.u  ^*  .* 1  .  dominant.     It   is   necessary   and 


has  taken  stock  of  its  spiritual  the  state, 
assets  and  for  purposes  of  self- 
enlightenment,  has  compared  these  with 
those  of  its  sister  cities  through  the 
state.  As  a  child  ordinarily  makes  much 
more  rapid  progress  if  he  has  the  stimu- 
lus of  competition  with  others  of  his  own 
age  and  degree  of  attainment,  so  that 
comparison  of  this  self-analysis  with 
that  of  other  cities  should  furnish  to  the 
cities  concerned  a  basis  for  renewed  and 


the  cities  of  the  state.  Much  more  sig- 
nificant to  my  mind  than  the  result  of 
the  scoring  is  the  fact  that  a  city  has 
entered  the  contest  at  all.  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  indicates  a  spiritual  alive- 
ness  which  after  all  is  a  thing  much 
more  worth  while  than  would  be  any 
rank    attained    in    the   contest   if   a   city 


enlarged  efforts  in  every  department  of      had  lost  the  urge  for  the  attainment  of 
municipal  activity.  better  things.     It  is  just  as  true  of  a 


has  its  proper  value  but  it  ought 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  study  of  the 
facts  as  they  actually  exist  and  not  as 
they  are  imagined  to  exist.  The  Better 
Cities  Contest  is  such  a  study,  and  dis- 
closes to  each  particpant  its  proper  ob- 
jective. 

The  material  produced  is  quite  as  sig- 
nificant for  what  is  not  appraised  in  de- 
termining the  spiritual  resources  as  it 
is  for  what  is  appraised.  It  would  be 
too  broad  a  statement  to  say  that  auc- 
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tion  bridge  clubs,  poker  clubs,  street 
carnivals,  and  other  like  matters  have 
no  social  value.  It  would  not  be  too 
broad  to  say  that  in  many  instances  they 
are  the  means  of  dissipating  commun- 
ity energy  and  are  time  wasting  agen- 
cies. 

When  any  form  of  recreation  Is 
pursued  merely  as  an  end  in  itself,  it 
ceases  to  be  recreation  and  becomes  a 
social  liability  and  not  a  social  asset. 
If  we  are  to  recreate  our  energies,  we 
ought  to  recreate  them  for  some  worth- 
while purpose. 

If     the     time     and     energy     wasted 


in  any  community  on  purposeless 
activities  could  be  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  general  welfare,  the 
result  would  be  astounding.  It  would 
require  the  diversion  of  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  money  spent  in  this, 
state  on  chewing  gum,  cosmetics,  to- 
bacco, movies,  and  gasoline  to  produce 
a  social  revolution.  While  our  schools 
and  churches  are  starved,  we  lavish 
enormous  sums  upon  mere  amusement 
and  pleasure.  This  is  perhaps  more  for 
the  individual  than  for  the  community 
but  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  work  of 
every  community  to  build  up  an  appre- 


ciation of  social  values  that  would  tend 
to  restore  a  proper  equilibrium  between 
our  material  and  our  spiritual  develop- 
ment. All  of  the  activities  referred  to 
no  doubt  have  a  social  value.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  they  are 
over-emphasized. 

One  of  the  results  that  should  follow 
the  Better  Cities  Contest  is  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  what  is  worth  while  in 
community  life,  what  builds  up  the  mor- 
al and  spiritual  fiber  of  a  group  as  well 
as  disclosing  to  ourselves  our  spiritual 
resources  and  objectives. 


Why  a  Better  Cities  Contest? 


NOTHING  better  than  results  can  be 
offered  to  justify  the  Wisconsin 
Better  Cities  Contest.  And  these 
are  not  vague,  ephemeral,  imaginative 
results  but  tangible  evidence  that  the 
contest  has  proved  itself  a  splendid  thing 
and  one  that  might  well  be  adopted  by 
other  cities. 

The  general  result  effected  by  the 
Better  Cities  Contest  has"  been  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  entire  communities  can  be  in- 
spired to  take  an  active  part  in  better- 
ing their  towns.  Heretofore,  large 
groups  have  been  more  or  less  insensible 
to  their  problems  and  have  not  taken 
any  active  part  in  endeavoring  to  ful- 
fil their  common  needs.  Business 
groups  held  aloof  —  church  groups, 
school  groups,  etc.  were  not  active.  The 
burden  of  the  entire  work  of  community 
building  has  rested  upon  a  few  inter- 
ested people. 

Rivalry  has  been  the  most  effective 
tool  with  which  to  stimulate  the  town's 
imagination.  With  a  model  set  before 
it,  the  town  was  asked  to  examine  it- 
self critically  and  to  ascertain  where  it 
failed  to  approach  the  ideal.  Each, 
naturally,  sought  to  outdo  the  others 
and  this  rivalry  has  been  a  spur  to  civic 
action. 

The  method  of  judging  the  several 
cities  was  well  thought  out  and  carefully 
prepared.  The  civic  work  was  divided 
into  intelligible  units,  that  is,  the  li- 
brary, public  administration,  city  plan- 
ning, social  welfare,  health,  religion, 
etc. 

Hitherto,  towns  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  civic  pride,  pointing  to  their  Juvenile 
Court  system  or  their  Library  as  mod- 
ern. The  Contest  scoring  points  took 
item  by  item,  so  that  a  town  might 
have  a  standard  whereby  to  judge  its 
court  system  or  its  library.  And  many 
of  them  have  found  that  what  they 
had  thought  perfect,  or  almost  perfect, 
institutions  had  flagrant  defects.  The 
standards  set  were  not  haphazard  but 
they  were  the  result  of  earful  study  by 
authorities  in  each  field.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed, for  instance,  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Car- 
stens.  Director  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  has  interested  him- 
self in  the  social  work.  Dr.  S.  G.  Crom- 
bine,  Executive  Director  of  the  Health 


Association  in  America,  in  health,  and 
Dr.  Luther  Gulick  of  the  National  Muni- 
cipal Research  Bureau,  are  also  eminent 
authorities  who  have  been  interested  in 
the  Contest. 

That  this  plan  has  proved  a  most  ef- 
fective medium  for  exposing  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  a  town  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one  city  has 
already  taken  steps  to  put  in  a  thorough- 
going garbage  collection  system;  She- 
boygan has  hired  a  city  planner  and  is 
having  a  city  plan  made;  Janesville  has 
had  a  detailed  and  expert  study  made  of 
its  social  work  and  the  city  council  has 
appropriated  $3200  to  pay  for  the  office 
and  salary  of  a  trained  family  case 
worker.  The  separate  items  of  im- 
provement stimulated  in  the  various 
cities  would  run  into  the  hundreds. 

What  formerly  has  been  the  propen- 
sity of  communities  to  talk  in  platitudes 
of  the  virtues  of  their  towns  is  giving 
way  to  a  thoughful,  fact-finding  atti- 
tude. Towns  are  changing  from  the 
quantity-minded  to  the  quality-minded 
attitude.  They  are  coming  a  little  way, 
at  least,  to  a  consideration  of  the  vir- 
tues of  their  towns  in  terms  of  the 
quality  of  its  citizenship,  the  quality  of 
its  educational  system,  the  kind  of 
teachers  it  has  and  not  the  quantity  of 
them. 

It  was  the  general  attitude  during  the 
Contest  that  the  analyses  were  too  de- 
tailed and  that  there  was  necessity 
for  an  enormous  amount  of  detail,  but 
towns  are  now  convinced  that  this  meth- 
od was  necessary  and  gave  the  Contest 
its  real  value. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Contest  has 
been  the  focusing  of  the  attention  of 
all  groups  upon  the  things  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  town,  rather  than  upon 
the  machinery  which  they  formerly  had 
to  take  care  of  it. 

The  towns  which  have  entered  the 
Better  Cities  Contest  will  undoubtedly 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  organiza- 
tions established  during  the  Contest,  us- 
ing them  as  a  nucleus  for  future  devel- 
opment. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
they  have  not  taken  the  attitude  that 
the  primary  object  was  to  win  the  Con- 
test but  rather,  they  have  had  as  their 
end  the  bettering  of  their  towns. 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  from 
13  of  the  14  cities  entered  in  the  Con- 


test, it  was  voted  unanimously  to  ask 
the  Conference  to  hold  a  similar  con- 
test terminating  in  three  years,  at  which 
time  there  would  be  another  measure- 
ment of  the  communities.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  there  be  two  awards,  one 
for  the  best  city,  the  other  for  the  city 
which  has  made  the  most  progress. 

Outside  of  Wisconsin,  there  are  nine 
colleges  and  universities  which  are  using 
the  system  as  a  part  of  their  text  in 
their  classes  in  Social  Economy  and 
many  high  schools  adopted  it  in  their 
Civics  classes. 


This  Is  Democracy 

A  few  years  ago  Kenosha  organized 
what  is  known  as  the  Kenosha  Civic 
Council,  a  body  which  now  acts  as  an 
informal  and  extra-legal  clearing 
house  for  civic  affairs,  as  a  sifter  of 
public  opinion,  and  as  an  advisory 
body  to  the  city  government. 

The  Civic  Council  is  composed  of 
two  representatives  from  each  social, 
civic,  or  business  organization  in  the 
city.  There  are  thirty-eight  such 
clubs  having  memberships  in  the 
Civic  Council,  and  they  represent  over 
fifteen  thousand  citizens,  which  of 
course  takes  in  nearly  the  entire  city, 
as  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  most 
of  the  members  in  the  organizations 
having  representation  in  the  Council 
are  heads  of  families.  Many  of  the 
member  clubs  are  societies  of  foreign- 
born  citizens.  Each  group  of  factory 
employees  is  represented,  as  well  as 
the  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  and  as- 
sociated with  these  groups  in  the 
same  activity  are  the  Kenosha  Coun- 
ty Bar  Association,  the  Kenosha 
County  Medical  Society,  etc.  While 
all  of  the  various  groups  have  their 
own  social,  religious,  and  in  some 
cases  educational  organizations,  still 
their  participation  in  public  affairs  in 
general  is  wide,  and  much  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  unification 
of  effort  and  co-operation  for  the  com- 
mon good. 
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WE  hear  a  g^'eat  deal  about  he- 
redity and  environment  as  in- 
fluences in  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual. Sometimes  there  is  lively  de- 
bate as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
these  two  factors.  The  argument  usu- 
ally runs  in  a  circle  and  in  the  end 
proves  nothing:  but  its  own  futility. 

One  thing  is  assured,  however.  Both 
the  inherited  characteristics  of  the  indi- 
vidual, physical  and  mental,  as  well  as 
the  conditions  under  which  he  grew  up, 
must  be  stjudied  if  we  are  to  get  a  faii 
idea  of  what  stuff  he  is  really  made. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  an  individual, 
a  community  has  its  heredity  and  its 
environiflent.  It  inherits  certain  geo- 
graphical traits.  Sometimes  a  city 
springs  from  flat  prairie  land,  its  site 
being  chosen  by  men  of  pastoral  hab- 
its; sometimes  it  is  born  by  the  side  of 
a  lake  or  river,  being  chosen  because  it 
offers  a  strategic  place  of  deposit  or 
transfer  of  goods,  or  even  a  trading 
post,  where  the  fur-trader  may  ex- 
change his  pelts  for  groceries  and  am- 
munition; sometimes  it  rises  from 
amidst  the  century-old  monarchs  of  a 
great  forest,  where  it  grows  up  to  the 
tune  of  ringing  axes  and  the  buzzing  of 
great  saw  blades. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  an  individu- 
al, during  its  infancy  and  growth  a 
community  is  exposed  to  certain  envir- 
onmental conditions.  I'he  character  of 
the  early  settlers  is  one  of  these,  and 
many  a  city  has  been  made  or  marred 
by  the  kind  of  people  who  gave  it  its  in- 
ception and  the  motives  back  of  their 
settlement.  If  the  principal  purpose 
was  to  make  a  home  for  themselves  by 
hard,  honest  toil,  making  nature  rather 
than  their  fellow  men  yield  them  profit, 
invariably  their  city  has  become  a  good 
place  to  live  in.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
their  primary  motive  was  to  make  prof- 
it, to  get  rich  either  by  the  ruthless  de- 
spoiling of  natural  resources  or  by 
shrewdness  in  dealing  with  others,  in- 
variably the  city  which  they  initiated 
has  suffered  by  this  inauspicious  begin- 
ning. It  is  unnecessary  to  point  to 
towns  which  illustrate  these  two  ex- 
tremes; the  reader  can  easily  find  them 
for  himself. 

As  the  individual  suffers  from  dis- 
eases, accidents,  and  the  unforeseen 
meanderings  of  circumstances,  so  a  city 
goes  through  many  and  various  experi- 
ences during  its  growth.  It  has  its  epi- 
demics, its  fires  and  floods,  its  busines.3 
failures  and  its  civic  failures,  and 
changes  take  place  which  leave  their 
marks  as  plainly  as  a  blazed  trail. 
Shakespeare  says,  "There  is  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men,"  and  he  might  have 
said  it  as  truly  of  cities.  We  need  not 
look  beyond  the  confines  of  Wisconsin 
to  find  cities  which  have  failed  to  adapc 
themselves  to  a  changing  environment. 
Here  again  the  metaphor  holds  true. 
One  man  meets  with  a  serious  accident, 
perhaps  losing  the  use  of  an  arm  or  a 
leg.  By  determination  and  fortitude 
and  wisdom,  he  overcomes  his  handicap; 
it  may  even  result  in  strengthening  his 
mind  and  character,  for  real  men  grow 
by  overcoming,  as  did  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Another  man  may  meet  with  a  similar 
accident,  but  in  his  case,  as  he  is  devoid 
of  wiU-power,  of  couraTe,  of  wisdom, 
he  ends  up  as  a  sidewalk  beggar,  ask- 
ing alms  from  the  passers-by. 

Do  you  wish  illustrations  of  the  city 


parallel?  Look  toward  Northern  Wis- 
consin. Here  are  cities  which  at  one 
time  were  prosperous  and  bustling  wit) 
industry,  while  the  forests  were  virgiii 
and  there  were  fortunes  to  be  made  in 
lumber.  Today  they  are  passing  through 
a  transition  stage.'  The  trees  are  gone 
or  going,  and  some,  in  hopeless  dejec- 
tion, lacking  the  leadership  and  civic 
determination  to  overcome  adversity, 
are  going  to  seed;  while  others  are 
looking  about  them  to  find  new  indus- 
tries, to  develop  the  agriculture  within 
their  trading  area,  or  to  open  hospitable 
doors  to  the  tourist.  In  Southern  Wis- 
consin, as  well,  we  find  cities  which  have 
lost  the  upward  urge,  and  are  "jest 
sittin'."  At  some  point  or  other  in  their 
careers,  something  happened,  and  their 
growth  was  suddenly  checked.  That 
they  stopped  increasing  in  population 
is  the  least  of  their  faults.  There  are 
so  many  small  cities  in  Wisconsin  which 
are  such  splendid  examples  of  good, 
energetic,  and  wise  municipal  house- 
keeping that  it  would  be  unfair  to  sec 
population  increase  as  a  criterion  of  ex- 
cellence. 

With  these  few  random  comments  in 
mind,  it  may  interest  our  readers  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  cities  engaged  in  the  Bet- 
ter Cities  Contest.  It  would  be  im- 
possible and  unnecessary  to  do  this  in 
great  detail.  We  must  therefore  be 
content  to  quote  as  briefly  from  the 
sketches  incorporated  in  the  reports  of 
these  cities: 

Appleton 

Says  the  Appleton  report:  "There 
is  a  little  piece  of  property  on  the  Fox 
River  near  Alicia  park  that  served  as 
a  landing  nlace  for  Indians  and  white 
explorers  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Later 
it  became  a  French  furtrading  post.  II 
is  the  oldest  settled  property  in  Ap- 
pleton. Here  Hippolite  Grignon,  a  great 
grandson  of  Augustin  DeLanglade,  a 
famous  character  of  French  and  Indian 
war  days,  erected  a  cabin  for  a  tradini? 
post  with  the  Indians,  in  1835.  Now, 
after  nearly  a  hundred  years  have 
passed,  five  acres  of  this  old  "White 
Heron"    homestead    still   remain    in    the 


possession  of  the  Grignon  family  in  Ap- 
pleton, descendants  of  the  earliest  per- 
manent white  settlers  in  Wisconsin. 

"During  the  years  of  1820  to  1840  oc- 
curred the  migration  of  the  Oneida, 
Stockbridge,  Brothertown  and  St.  Regis 
Indians  from  New  York  to  the  Fox  river 
valley  and  reservations  were  provided 
for  them  to  the  north  and  south  of  Ap- 
pleton. The  founding  of  Appleton  is 
indirectly  connected  with  this  Indian 
migration  and  a  dash  of  old-world  ro- 
mance is  added  to  its  history  here.  With 
the  New  York  Indians  came  _g  half 
breed  missionary  named  Eleazer  Will- 
iams (the  subject  of  the  book  and  pla> 
called  "Lazaar"),  who,  posing  as  the 
lost  Dauphin  of  France,  attracted  such 
attention  as  to  be  seriously  interviewed 
by  the  Prince  de  Joinville  in  the  fall 
of  1841. 

"Being  hard  pressed  for  money  he 
came  to  Boston  to  borrow  from  Amos 
G.  Lawrence  upon  his  land  in  the  lower 
valley.  It  later  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Lawrence  who  turned  it 
over  to  his  son,  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  who 
in  184G  made  the  Wisconsin  Methodist 
conference  an  offer  of  v  10,000  for  an 
educational  institution  on  condition  that 
they  raise  a  like  sum.  The  offer  was 
accepted  and  a  charter  appiicl  for  and 
after  some  discussion  as  to  the  best  site, 
the  present  location  was  adopted. 

Thus  Appleton  and  Lawrence  College 
snrang  up  almost  simultaneously,  devel- 
oped side  by  side  and  received  their 
names  and  early  support  from  practical- 
ly the  same  sources.  The  interests  of 
the  school  and  the  village  were  one. 

"Yet,  even  if  the  college  had  not  been 
built,  the  advantages  of  steamboat 
transportation  on  the  Fox  river,  the  tre- 
mendous waterpower  of  the  rapids  and 
the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try eventually  would  have  given  birth 
to  a  city  on  about  the  same  site,  but  its 
history  and  its  present  state  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  very  different.  With- 
out the  philanthropy  of  Samufel  Apple- 
ton  and  Amos  Lawrence,  without  the 
college  influence,  the  New  England  en- 
vironment and  the  cultured  settlers,  Ap- 
pleton today  would  probably  be  an  in- 
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dustrial  city  with  a  preponderant  foreign 
population  instead  of  the  well-balanced 
educational,  commercial,  and  industrial 
city  that  it  really  is." 

"Lawrence  was  made  a  university  in 
1849  and  has  been  co-educational  from 
the  beginning.  Lawrence  and  Oberlin 
were  the  only  colleges  seventy-five  years 
ago  that  attempted  to  educate  women 
in    strict   equality  with   men." 

A  significant  statement  is  made  in  the 
report  to  the  effect  that  "there  are  now 
fifteen  religious  denominations  in  Ap- 
pleton,  represented  by  twenty-four 
congregations,  with  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  population  as  members."  The 
growth  of  the  religious  life  has  been 
coincident  with  the  development  of  the 
city  as  an  educational  and  industrial 
center. 

The  first  paper  mjll  was  erected  in 
1854,  owned  by  the  three  Richmond 
brothers,  and  the  first  grist  mill  in  Ap- 
pleton  began  to  grind  in  1853.  "In 
1854  Appleton  had  two  flour  mills,  a 
paper  mill,  four  saw  mills,  two  lath  mills, 
one  planing  milll,  two  sash  and  door 
factories,    one    edge    tool    factory,    one 

chair    factory In    1869    Mr. 

C.  J.  Pettibone,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  estab- 
lished a  store  in  Appleton,  one  of  a 
group  of  'chain  stores' — the  first  in  the 
country The  first  steam  rail- 
road came  in  1861." 

Appleton  claims  the  distinction  of 
being  the  home  of  the  first  electric 
street  car  (1886)  and  the  first  commer- 
cial electric  lighting  plant.  "It  now 
supplies  light  and  power  to  over  twen- 
ty-five cities  and  towns  in  surrounding 
territory." 

Most  of  the  pioneers  of  Appleton 
came  from  New  England  and  New  York, 
with  a  later  influx  of  Germans  and 
Dutch.  "In  1895  the  percentage  oi 
American-born  nopulation  in  the  whole 
county  was   75." 

Ashland 

Ashland,  valiant  city,  located  in  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  locations  of  the 
state,  has  an  interestjno-  history.  It  was 
started  by  Asaoh  Whittlesy  and  George 
Kilborn,  who,  "comine:  across  the  Che- 
quamegon  Bay  from  Bayfield  in  a  row- 
boat,  climbpd  the  bluffs  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  bay,  pushed  their  way 
through  the  trees,  and  Kilbr>fi  Vi^ndine 
an  axe  to  his  companion  said.  'Here  is 
the  place  for  the  big  city,'  whereupon 
Whittlesv  fplled  the  tree  whif'h  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  clearing  where 
Ashland  now  stands.  This,  and  other 
trees,  were  used  to. build  the  first  house 
in  Ashland.  14  feet  hieh,  and  10  feet 
snnare.  Other  ti'^es  were  fellpd.  after 
Whittlpsv  and  Kilborn  made  their  trip 
to  Ashlpnd  on  Jnly  5.  1854.  and  so  the 
forest  fell  back  from  the  bay  front,  and 


Ashland  was  built  along  the  shore  of 
magnificent  Chequamegon  Bay.  It  was 
known  as  Whittlesy,  after  its  founder, 
until  1860,  when  it  became  Ashland, 
named  by  Martin  Beaser  after  Henry 
Clay's  old  homestead." 

The  early  history  of  Ashland  is  close- 
ly associated  with  the  lumber  indastr^, 
but  this  later  gave  way  to  iron  ore  ship- 
ping: and  coal  receiving. 

"With  the  advent  of  automobiles,  Ash- 
land found  itself  the  center  of  the  New 
North,  with  its  thousands  of  lakes,  its 
natural  beauty  spots,  and  the  finest 
roads  in  the  state  leading  from  the  city. 
Its  tourist  park,  with  its  great  flowing 
wells,  is  unique." 

"But  not  among  the  least  of  Ash- 
land's natural  assets,  is  its  great  harbor, 
which  was  described  by  Henry  A.  Pow- 
ell of  New  Brunswick,  one  of  the  In- 
ternational Deep  Waterway  commission- 
ers, as  the  greatest  harbor  in  the  world, 
not  even  excelled  by  the  harbors  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia  or  Halifax,  N.  S.  The 
harbor  of  Chequamegon  Bay  covers 
about  sixty  square  miles,  and  with  its 
outpost,  the  Apostle  Islands,  is  the  larg- 
est protected  water  area  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  covering  at  least  350  square 
miles.  The  finest  and  largest  freight 
carriers  on  the  lakes  come  to  Ashland, 
because  of  the  draft  of  water,  the  en- 
tire freedom  of  tug  bills,  and  the  fine 
natural  entrance  to  the  harbor,  two 
miles  vdde,  and  protected  by  ligiit 
houses.  The  marine  commerce  of  this 
harbor  in  1924,  was  valued  at  by  the 
U.  S.  engineers  at  over  twenty-four  mil- 
lion dollars.  Ashland's  four 
iron  ore  docks  and  its  three 
coal  docks,  are  among  the 
best  on  the  Great  Lakes." 

Eau    Claire 

Eau  Claire's  first  per- 
m  a  n  e  n  t  settlement  "was 
formed  in  the  middle  '40's 
and  consisted  of  a  boarding 
house  and  a  few  small  hab- 
itations clustered  about  a 
primitive  sawmill  located 
on  our  smaller  river  not  far 
from  its  mouth."  It  •w;as 
first  known  as  Clear  Water, 
and  the  French  translation 
of  this  name,  Eau  Claire, 
did  not  come  until  several 
years  after  its  settlement, 
in  1885  two  promoters 
bought  the  site  from  the 
sawmill  proprietor,  and 
platted  it,  securing  a  half 
interest  for  themselves  as 
promoters.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  thus  early  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  park, 
still  known  as  Wilson  Park. 


The  history  of  the  lumbering  indus- 
try of  the  Chippewa  Valley  has  been  the 
history  of  Eau  Claire  up  to  recent  years. 
Fond    du    Lac 

Fond  du  Lac  was  settled  by  fur  trad- 
ers who  operated  out  of  Green  Bay, 
using  the  oid  Indian  Route  from  Green 
Bay  up  the  Fox  River  and  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  to 
the  Fond  du  Lac  river,  and  was  the  di- 
rect result  of  a  real  estate  "promotion" 
scheme. 

The  land,  convenient  to  the  river  and 
near  the  lake,  was  platted  and  a  log 
house  was  built  of  a  substantial 
nature,  large  enough  for  a  tavern. 
The  location  was  named  "Fond  du  Lac" 
which  means  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
lake,  being  the  farthest  point  from 
Green  Bay,  and  the  process  of  advertis- 
ing the  merits  of  Fond  du  Lac  was  be- 
gun. 

Colwert  Pier  and  his  younger  broth- 
er, Edward,  came  from  Green  Bay  in 
February,  1836,  to  look  over  the  site 
and  they  were  so  well  pleased  that  in 
the  next  year,  they  returned  and  witn 
Mrs.  Pier  permanently  occupied  the  first 
house  in  Fond  du  Lac.  Norman  Pier 
from  Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  Albert 
Kendall  from  Rochester,  Vermont,  came 
the  following  year  with  their  families, 
and  the  Piers  and  the  Kendalls  were  the 
nucleus  for  the  first  settlement  in  Fono 
du  Lac  County.  Within  a  short  period 
of  years,  hardy  pioneers  selected  the 
most  suitable  spot  for  farming  within 
a  close  radius  of  the  little  settlement 
and  farming  became  the  principal  indus- 
try. As  navigation  increased,  and  the 
water  ways  became  permanent  routes 
for  transportation,  additional  houses 
were  built  on  the  area  as  platted  by  the 
Fond   du   Lac   Company. 

Janesville 

"Wide-reaching  prairies,  chromatic 
with  blooming  flowers,  high  and  rich 
grass,  streams  bordered  with  shade, 
ideal  for  cattle,  bubbling  springs  and 
silver  lakes;  each  hill-top  presenting  a 
still  more  beautiful  picture  than  the 
last;  forests  close  enough  and  dense 
enough  to  furnish  wood  for  fuel  and 
lumber  for  building, — these  called  to 
William  Holmes  and  John  Inman,  in  the 
fall  of  1835,  first  white  men  here  to 
spy  out  the  land,  and  water,  and  later, 
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to  pick  up  their  Ohio  home  and  trans- 
plant it  in  this  new,  enticing  and  en- 
trancing: world  of  silence  in  the  early 
winter. 

"So  it  was  that  when  blooming  June 
had  faded  into  the  more  gorgeous  au- 
tumn picture  of  October,  the  first  set- 
tlers came  to  Janesville  and  erected  a 
hut  at  the  Monterey  rock.  They  did 
not  come  to  hunt  or  to  trap.  They  did 
not  make  the  journey  from  Ohio  with 
their  plows  and  house  supplies  to  enter 
upon  another  adventure.  Beneath  their 
feet  was  a  soil  that  laughed  when  tickled 
and  sent  out  its  wealth  to  be  garnered 
by  the  willing  and  the  thrifty.  In  the 
river  was  power  to  drive  machinery,  to 
grind  grain  and  to  saw  the  forest  into 
building  material.  Shale  and  shelving 
rock  gave  them  lime  or  eould  be  hewn 
for  houses. 

"In  versatility  of  manufacture  it  has 
ever  borne  a  reputation  for  high  char- 
acter  in   a   great   commercial   territory. 
Here    are    made    cotton    goods,    batting 
and    thread    of    highest    merit;    woolens 
which  find  their  way  all  over  the  world, 
fences  and  posts  and  barbed  wires  and 
porch  shades  and  tractors  and  clothing 
from     Janesville     are    known    wherever 
the  word  "quality"  is  found  in  the  dic- 
tionary;   toy    carts    and    wagons    from 
Janesville  fill  department  store  windows 
east  and  west.     Janesville  plows  tore  up 
the  soil  in   48  states  and  in  many  for- 
eign   countries.      Janesville-made    foun- 
tain  pens  are   used   today  by  a   cosmo- 
politan world — by  the  Malay  chief  and 
the   African   colonial  administrator,  the 
Indian  notary  and  the  followers  of  Con- 
fucius and    Buddha   as  well   as  the    po- 
tentate   in    fustian   who    sits   in    council 
in  Latin  and  South  American  countries. 
A  thousand  and  one  dining  tables  know 
Janesville  canned  vegetables.     The  din- 
ing table  itself  is  made  here.  The  great 
plants  of  the  Chevrolet  automobile  and 
Fisher  body  companies  with  a  world  used 
product      are      located      in      Janesville. 
Janesville  beet  sugar  sweetens  many  a 
palate.      Streets   and    paved      roads   are 
built,   great   buildings  are   erected   with 
mineral  aggregate  shipped   from  Janes- 
ville.     It    is    estimated    that    a    million 
dollars   worth    of    this   material    is    sent 
from    the    pits    here    and    near-by    each 
year.     Some  tremendous  uoheaval  in  the 
days  when  the  world  was  in  the  making 
deposited    these    gravel    and    sand    beds 
close    to    Janesville." 

Kenosha 

In  February,  1835,  an  emigrration , 
company  was  formed  in  Hannibel,  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  col- 
ony in  the  West.  Says  the  Kenosha  re- 
port, "The  explorers  left  New  York 
state  in    March,    1835.      Milwaukee   was 


first  fixed  upon  as  the  first  destination 
but  on  their  arrival  the  committee  found 
that  the  means  within  their  control  were 
too  limited  to  purchase  real  estate,  but 
learned  that  there  were  several  points 
on  the  lake  shore  toward  Chicago  which 
might  be  favorable  and  where  as  yet 
there  were  no  settlers.  The  exploring 
party  reached  Pike  Creek  June  6,  1835. 
Pike  Creek,  which  at  that  time  spread 
out  the  width  of  a  wide  river  at  once 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  harbor  for  pro- 
spective commerce;  in  short,  everything 
seemed  favorable  for  the  location  of 
a  town The  pioneers  of  South- 
port  of  all  nationalities  were  not  excelled 
in  intelligence  and  culture  by  those  of 
any  section  of  the  West.  The  early  set- 
tlers brought  their  books  with  them  and 
their  love  of  learning  gave  a  tone  to 
their  social  life.  It  is  not  remarkable 
that  such  a  community  became  a  pioneer 

in  the  cause  of  education In  the 

winter  of  1836  a  school  was  organized 
by  Rev.  Jason  Lathrop  with  thirty 
scholars Legislation  for  estab- 
lishing free  schools  in  the  village  was 
approved  by  the  citizens  of  Southport  in 
1835  ,the  question  passing  a  referendum 
vote.  This  legislation  for  which  all  Wis- 
consin is  indebted  was  largely  the  result 
of  the  labor  of  Col.  Michael  Frank.  The 
school  opened  in  Kenosha,  then  South- 
port,  was,  according  to  Col.  Frank,  the 
first  free  school  in  Wisconsin  and  the 
first  in  the  United  States  outside  of  New 
England. 

The  history  of  Kenosha  has  been  very 
closely  identified  with  industries  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Among  the  early  industries 
were  the  Mitchell  Wagon  Company, 
established  n  1840,  the  N.  R.  Allen  Tan- 


nery (1856),  a  flour  mill,  and  grain  ele- 
vators. Up  to  1860  these  were  the  only 
industrial  plants  in  Southport,  and  no 
one  of  these  industries  employed  more 
than  thirty  men.  Compare  this  with 
modern  industrial  Kenosha,  with  the 
Nash  Motors  Company  alone  employing 
over  5,000  men,  and  the  Simmons  Com- 
pany with  a  force  of  nearly  that  many, 
besides  numerous  other  industries,  em- 
ploying all  the  way  from  fifty  to  a  thou- 
sand men. 

Considering  that  Kenosha  has  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  east,  she  can  never  be- 
come an  agricultural  center  in  the  same 
sense  as  could  a  city  entirely  surround- 
ed by  farm  lands.  Her  destiny  lies  along 
industrial  lines.  However,  she  has  and 
can  greatly  enrich  the  farming  area  to 
the  west  of  her,  as  a  large  industrial 
population  means  increased  prosperity 
for  the  farmers  who  supply  the  city  with 
food  products.  Kenosha,  therefore,  like 
several  other  industrial  cities  of  the 
state,  is  an  example  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  should  be  an  object  lesson  to  those 
who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
at  heart. 

Kenosha  has  recently  opened  a  new 
court  house,  a  building  that  will  stand 
comparison  with  any  other  building  in 
the  country.  This  is  only  one  of  three 
units  that  will  soon  comprise  Kenosha's 
Civic  Center.  The  other  two  consist  of  a 
high  school  and  a  city  hall,  and  the  total 
cost  of  these  buildings  will  go  well  over 
three  million  dollars.  Kenosha  can  chal- 
lenge any  other  city  in  the  United 
States  of  equal  population  to  show  any- 
thing more  splendid  than  this  magnifi- 
cent civic  project.    But,  let  us  pause  a 
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Splendid   Ass'n.    of   Commerce   Rooms 


moment  in  our  enthusiasm,  as  did  the 
writer  in  going  through  this  remarkable 
court  house  building  for  the  first  time. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  two  principal 
^  industries  of  Kenosha  were  to  find  it 
necessary  to  remove  their  factories  from 
Kenosha,  perhaps  into  some  other  state, 
as  one  of  them  has  already  done  in 
part.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  this 
city?  The  question  answers  itself.  A 
child  of  grammar  school  age  could 
answer  it. 

Kenosha  may  well  pride  itself  upon  its 
present  leadership.  Its  city  manager, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Osborne,  is  a  man  who 
brought  to  his  task  the  proper  training 
and  ability,  and  whose  life  seems  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  his  city.  Quiet, 
unassuming,  tactful,  invariably  courte- 
ous, serious  of  mien,  and  yet  with  a  twin- 
kle in  his  eyes  that  tells  of  the  sweet 
leavening  of  humor,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  man  better  equipped  by  nature 
and  training  to  administer  the  business 
of  a  city  such  as  Kenosha.  He  is  backed 
up  in  his  work  by  a  splendid  City  Coun- 
cil, composed  of  five  members.  A  unique 
situation  presents  itself  here,  in  that 
Mr.  W.  H.  Alford,  vice-president  and 
comptroller  of  the  Nash  Motors  Com- 
pany, has  been  three  times  elected  by 
the  voters  of  Kenosha,  and  each  time  by 
a  large  majority,  as  president  of  the 
Council.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Kenosha,  largely  an  industrial  popula- 
tion, that  they  have  thus  recognized  the 
splendid  civic  spirit  of  one  of  the  city's 
foremost  employers,  and  it  speaks  well 
for  the  relationship  that  prevails  in  that 
city  between  employers  and  employees. 
Mr.  Alford  has  more  than  responded  to 
the  trust  thus  reposed  in  him.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  at  least  half  of  his  time  is 
devoted  to  the  affairs  of  Kenosha,  and 
half  the  time  of  a  man  of  his  splendid 
executive  ability  and  far-reaching  ex- 
perience is  worth  more  to  a  city  than  the 
full  time  of  several  ordinary  men.  Al- 
though not  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  he  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  interests  of  his 
adopted  city  and  state  with  an  enthusi- 
asm and  spirit  that  challenges  many  a 
native-born  son. 


Ladysmith 

"Ladysmith  has  a  long  way  to  go  to 
achieve  municipal  perfection,"  frankly 
admits  the  Ladysmith  report.  "But,"  it 
continues,  "it  must  be  remembered  that 
she  has  been  on  her  way  only  a  little 
while.  If  being  a  good  place  to  raise 
children  is  the  criterion  by  which  a  city 
shall  be  judged,  then  Ladysmith  has 
surely  a  value  of  50  9o.  For,  while  it  may 
still  fall  far  short  of  being  the  best  place 
in  Wisconsin  to  raise  a  girl,  it  must  be 
conceded  a  bully  place  to  raise  boys." 

So  interesting  is  the  brief  historical 
report  of  Ladysmith  that  we  are  tempted 
to  quote  from  it  liberally: 

"A  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  a  mere  stopping  place  for  a  daily 
train  of  mixed  cars,  a  station,  or  perhaps 
more  aptly  a  'stop'  then  known  as  Warn- 
er, Ladysmith  today  (1925)  is  a  busy 
little  community  of  about  4,000  men, 
women,  and  children. 

"Warner  was  established  in  1886  when 
Mr.  R.  Corbett  selected  the  intersection 
of  the  new  railroad  with  the  Flambeau 
river  as  a  suitable  site  for  a  saw-mill. 
Lumbering  certainly  was  the  industrial 
and  economic  reason  for  the  early  settle- 
ment. But  the  post-Bunyon  records  do 
not  reveal  any  evidence  that  religion  or 
culture  played  any  urgent  part  in  the 
early  settlement  of  Warner.  The  fact 
that  there  were  17  saloons  at  a  time 
when  there  was  but  one  store,  indicates 
that  culture  and  religion,  at  least  in  the 
institutional  form,  were  rather  late  to 
arrive. 

"Probably  no  other  city  in  the  Better 
Cities  Contest  can  boast  of  an  Old  Set- 
tlers' Meeting  in  1925  at  which  meeting 
its  first  mayor  was  principal  speaker; 
its  first  publisher,  first  dentist,  first  doc- 
tor, and  first  postmaster,  guests  of  hon- 
or; and  one  of  its  very  earliest  lawyers, 
toastmaster.  Such  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Ladysmith  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  ' 
April  16,  1925.  The  toastmaster's  intro- 
ductory remai'ks  on  this  occasion  were 
couched  in  biblical  language.  How  the 
tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  Kickapoo  went 
out  into  the  wilderness.    The  Kenallites, 


tl^e  Pippinities,  Crandellites^  Richardites 
and  even  the  Jacobites  were  all  among 
the  tribes  in  this  great  exodus  out  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kickapoo  and  into  the 
proniise  land,  the  wilderness  of  'gates' 
county.  These  people  were  practically  all 
good  old  American  families,  probably 
largely  from  English  ancestry.  Their 
occupations  naturally  savored  of  the 
woods,  but  in  addition  to  this  they  were 
potential  editors,  manufacturers,  educa- 
tors, and  merchants.  For  many  years  a 
certain  doctor,  now  one  of  Ladysmith's 
most  prominent  medical  men,  carried  a 
rifle  as  he  made  his  calls  in  and  about 
the  village  limits.  For  many  winters  he 
wore  a  wolf  skin  coat  made  from  ■  the 
pelts  of  wolves  some  of  them  shot  on  the 
grounds  where  now  stands  a  large  mod- 
ern educational  institution." 
Oshkosh 

"The  people  who  followed  the  Gallups 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  Oshkosh 
were  representative  of  the  class  of  east- 
ern men  and  women  who  combined  a  de- 
votion to  duty  with  a  wide  outlook  on 
life,"  says  the  writer.  "They  loved  this 
beautiful  land  of  lake,  river,  and  forest. 
They  were  educated,  brave,  and  cheerful 
occupiers  of  a  fertile  soil,  who  had  in 
many  cases  grown  tired  of  a  cramped 
existence  in  the  East  and  foresaw  in  the 
prairies  and  lakes  of  Wisconsin  the 
promise  of  freedom  and  opportunity  less 
evident  back  home. 

"There  were  none  of  the  promises  of 
quick  riches  here  to  attract  the  rough 
and  the  boisterous  spirits  who  follow  the 
lines  of  greatest  adventure. 

"Our  settlers  were  racy  of  the  soil  and 
they  found  here  the  opportunity  of  home- 
building  and  home  loving.  And  accord- 
ingly as  the  country  began  to  fill  it  was 
largely  with  kindred  spirits  like  unto 
themselves. 

"Today  their  successors  are  largely 
the  descendants  of  the  original  eastern 
stock  coming  from  Maine  ,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connec- 
ticut, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  other  mari- 
time cities  of  Canada,  combined  with  the 
hai'dy    Irish,    the    thrifty    German,    the 

(Continued  on   page   21) 
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THERE  are  five  great  institutions 
which  must  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  educational  status 
of  the  modern  nation :  the  School,  the 
Platform,  the  Pulpit,  Voluntary  Or- 
granizations  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
Press.  Not  the  least  of  these  in  influ- 
ence is  the  Press. 

An  analysis  of  our  last  census  report 
discloses  the  fact  that  there  are,  in 
round  numbers,  five  million  illiterates 
in  the  United  States — four  and  a  third 
million  of  them  of  voting  age.  The 
standard  of  illiteracy  is  fixed  by  the 
Federal  Census  Bureau.  By  that  stand- 
ard one  who,  by  his  own  confession, 
canyiot  write  his  oirn  name,  is  illiterate. 
If  the  test  of  reading  a  simple  para- 
graph in  the  newspaper,  or  writing  a 
letter  were  required,  ten  million  would 
be  found  illiterate,  and  ten  million  more 
near  illiterate.  The  United  States  falls 
to  tenth  place  in  the  percentage  of  il- 
literacy of  its  population.  Nine  nations 
have  a  lower  percentage  of  illiteracy  of 
its  people,  in  the  following  order: 

Germany    0.05 '~o 

Denmark    0.20% 

Sweden     0.20% 

S^^^tzerland    0.30% 

Netherlands 0.80% 

Norway    1.00% 


Scotland 1.60% 

England  and  Wales    1.80% 

France    4.30% 

UNITED  STATES 6.00% 


This  article  may  not  bear  directly 
upon  the  matter  of  Education  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Better  Cities  Contest,  but 
it  does  summarize  in  a  very  interest- 
ing way  the  purpose  and  function  of 
education,  and  it  is  written  by  one 
who  understands  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion thoroughly.  The  Educational  Re- 
ports of  the  cities  were  not  returned 
by  the  Judge  on  Education  in  time 
for  the  preparation  of  an  article  on 
that  subject,  but  we  feel  that  Mr. 
HambrecEt's  article  is  directly  to  the 
point  and  carries  as  strong  a  mes- 
sage as  would  an  article  dealing  spe- 
cifically with  the  cities  pngaged  in  the 
contest. 


Most  of  our  illiterates  are  "Made  in 
America."  Out  of  4,931,905  illiterates, 
only  1,763,000  are  foreign  born.  700,- 
000  men  in  the  United  States  registered 
"by  mark"  in  the  first  registration  for 
army  service  in  the  World  War!  The 
total  number  of  our  illiterates  would 
make  a  country  more  thickly  populated 


than  Denmark.  There  are  enough  il- 
literates in  America  to  swing  an  elec- 
tion ! 

A  census  of  New  York's  and  Pennsyl- 
vania's population  shows  that  four  per 
cent  are  illiterate;  yet  this  four  per 
cent  furnished  thirty-three  per  cent  of 
all  their  criminals.  Twelve  fimes  as 
many  criminah  per  hundred  of  popula- 
tion from  illiterates  as  from  those  who 
are  not  illiterate.  John  C.  Goodwin,  an 
authority  on  Criminology  says  in  his 
Side  Lights  on  Criminal  Matters:     ■ 

"Statistics  show  that  seventy-eight 
per  cent  of  criminals  in  the  United 
Kingdom  take  to  crime  before  reaching 
the  age  of  twenty.  The  cause  is  un- 
derfeeding, environment,  disease,  des- 
pair, monotony  and  the  numbing  of  the 
moral  sense  by  lack  of  education  and 
the  refining  and  uplifting  influences  of 
religion — all  these  play  their  part  in 
moulding  the  frail  body  and  the  wither- 
soul  of  the  slum  child,  from  whose  num- 
bers the  army  of  crime  draws  its  re- 
cruits." 

"Illiteracy  begets  illiteracy"  —  Lou- 
isiana, with  the  highest  percentage  of 
illiteracy,  has  the  lowest  school  attend- 
ance of  any  state  in  the  Union.  Geor- 
gia, with  the  greatest  number  of  adult 
native  born  illiterates,  spends  the  least 
per  capita  for  public  schools.     Iowa  has 
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the  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy,  and 
leads  all  the  other  states  in  the  health 
of  her  school  children. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  have  in  the 
United  States  four  and  a  third  million 
people,  of  voting  age,  who  cannot  read 
or  write.  That  is  a  situation  the  respon- 
sibility for  which  must  rest  largely  with 
our  lack  of  attention  to  a  broad  educa- 
tional policy.  Our  educational  policy 
has  not  been  flexible  enough  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  needs  of  native  born  in- 
habitants in  out-of-the-way  places,  to 
children  of  the  poor  in  industrial  cen- 
ters, and  to  immigrants  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  from  foreign  countries.  But 
there  is,  as  Lord  Bryce  has  pointed  out 
in  his  Modem  Democracies,  an  even 
more  serious  task  for  the  educational 
institutions  than  that  of  merely  making 
universal  the  physical  act  of  reading 
and  writing.  There  is  a  spiritual  as 
well  as  a  physical  illiteracy  to  combat. 

"In  these  days  of  ours,"  says  Lord 
Brj'ce,  "reading  has  become  a  substi- 
tute for  thinking.  On  the  printed  page. 
Truth  has  no  better  chance  than  False- 
hood, except  with  those  who  read  wide- 
ly and  have  the  capacity  of  discernment. 
A  democracy  that  has  been  taught  only 
to  read,  and  not  also  to  reflect  and 
judge,  will  not  be  the  better  for  the 
ability  to  read." 

It  is  in  this  task  of  teaching  the  na- 
tion to  reflect  and  judge  that  the  Press, 
the  Pulpit,  the  Platform,  and  Voluntary 
Organizations  must  share  responsibility 
with  the  school. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  exceeding- 
ly diversified  in  its  physical  features, 
its  climate,  its  population,  and  its  pro- 
ducts. It  has  fertile  level  prairies,  it 
still  has  thousands  of  acres  of  primeval 
forest,  smoothly  glaciated  hills,  suitable 
for  tilling,  and  rugged  unglaciated  ones 
suited  only  to  pasture.  It  has  lead 
mines,  and  granite  quarries.  It  has 
beautiful  lake  regions  which  are  sum- 
mer playgrounds  for  its  own  citizens 
and  the  citizens  of  other  states.  It  has 
cranberry  bogs,  commercial  apple  orch- 
ards, and  a  cherry  country  unrivalled 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  tobacco  growing  centers  of  the 
world.  It  leads  the  nation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cheese  and  the  canning  of 
peas.  Strawberries  and  raspberries 
flourish  in  its  soil. 

Famed  for  its  agriculture,  especially 
for  its  dairy  products,  Wisconsin  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  nation's  great 
manufacturing  states.  Some  of  the 
milk  must  be  marketed  as  manufactured 
products  —  butter  and  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk.  In  addition  to  milk  pro- 
ducts there  are  wood  and  paper,  furni- 
ture, farm  machinery,  automobiles, 
machinery  for  the  making  of  machinery, 
knit  goods,  hosiery  and  underwear,  elec- 
tric batteries,  shoes,  tobacco  and  numer- 
ous other  products. 

The  people  too,  offer  variety.  The 
Swiss  farmers  in  the  nigged  hills  of 
southern  Wisconsin  have  made  the  city 
of  Monroe  the  Swiss  cheese  center  of 
the  world.  The  German  farmers  of 
Manitowoc  and  Sheboygan  counties  taks 
their  American  cheese  to  Plymouth. 
The     Norwegians     have     brought     their 
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farming  experience;  the  Latin  races 
have  contributed  art  and  skill;  the 
Danes  have  seen  the  possibilities  of  ap- 
plying the  admirable  Danish  methods  of 
cooperative  buying  and  marketing  and 
of  education  of  their  rural  population. 
The  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  have  set 
the  example  of  good  stock  breeding. 
All  nations  have  contributed  highly 
skilled  artisans  for  the  crafts  and  trades. 

The  diversity  of  the  physical  chai'- 
acteristics  of  the  state,  and  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  population  of  Wisconsin, 
has  bred  diversity  of  opinion.  Some- 
times people  of  distant  states,  regret- 
ting that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  for  themselves  educational  and 
other  advantages  such  as  the  people  of 
W^isconsin  have  provided  for  them- 
selves, have  been  heard  to  say,  "But  it 
is  easy  for  you  in  Wisconsin  to  get  all 
these  things.  You  don't  have  to  fight 
for  them.     Every  one  wants  them." 

There  could  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  that.  Wisconsin  people  are  agreed 
on  just  one  thing:  they  want  the  best 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  They 
are  not  always  in  agreement  upon  the 
methods  of  securing  these  good  things. 
But  because  they  do  set  up  plans  and 
programs  and  discuss  them  freely  and 
frankly,  fight  over  them  and  struggle 
over  them,  they  are  able  to  go  forward. 
The  diversity  of  opinion  in  Wisconsin 
goes  with  a  unity  of  desire  for  service, 
which  finds  its  best  expression,  perhaps, 
in    the    educational    institutions    of    the 


state  which  seek  to  furnish,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  equal  and  wide  opportuni- 
ties to  all. 

This,  tempered  with  toleration  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  spells  progress.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  newspaperman  to  inform 
himself  as  conscientiously  as  possible,  to 
express  himself  freely  and  honestly,  to 
encourage  others  to  do  the  same,  and  to 
help  them  to  secure  a  hearing.  The  edu- 
cational value  of  the  newspaper  varies 
with  the  extent  to  which  it  expresses 
honest  opinions  based  on  careful  re- 
search; and  arouses  its  readers  to  in- 
quiry and  thought.  This,  coupled  with 
high  idealism,  and  a  desire  for  a  clean 
press  will  go  far  to  educate  the  mass  of 
our  people. 

There  are  many  well  intentioned  peo- 
ple who  do  not  understand  the  value  of 
hearing  the  other  side  of  an  argument, 
and  of  free  discussion.  William  Hern- 
don,  Abraham  Lincoln's  law  partner  and 
an  earnest  abolitionist,  reproached  Lin- 
coln on  one  occasion  with  having  around 
their  law  ofiice  three  or  four  files  of  pro- 
slavery  papers  from  the  southern  states 
for  which  Lincoln  subscribed.  But  Lin- 
coln said  in  reply  to  Herndon  that  he 
wanted  to  know  what  the  south  was 
thinking  and  saying,  whether  he  agreed 
with  it  or  not.  He  insisted  on  getting 
their  viewpoint,  and  this  trait  of  read- 
ing both  sides  of  a  question,  which  gave 
him  food  for  reflection,  developed  Lin- 
coln into  a  real  leader  and  statesman. 
His  method  is  a  constant  lesson  in  lib- 
erality towards  others,  to  a  recognition 
that  there  may  be  something  to  be  said 
of  the  other  man's  point  of  view  as  well 
as  of  yours,  that  you  no  more  see  all 
the  truth  than  he  does,  and  that  if  what 
each  of  you  sees  can  be  fused,  a  larger 
amount  of  ti'uth  will  result. 

The  makers  of  our  constitution  un- 
derstood the  educational  value  of  the 
free  expression  of  thought  and  ex- 
change of  opinion.  That  was  what  they 
tried  to  safeguard  both  by  forbidding 
Congress  to  pass  any  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  makers  of  the  state 
constitutions  adopted  similar  safeguards 
against  the  possible  tyranny  of  state 
legislatures  in  moments  of  excitement 
and  intolerance. 

The  regents  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin have  set  up  for  the  state  a  motto, 
finer  than  anything  we  can  suggest,  a 
principle  which  grew  out  of  the  fire  of 
a  period  of  misunderstanding  and  criti- 
cism, and  engraved  this  motto  on  a  tab- 
let of  bronze  at  the  main  entrance  to 
the  University,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Whatever  may  he  the  limitations 
ivhich  trammel  inquiry  elsewhere,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin 
should  ever  encourage  that  continual 
and  fearless  sifting  and  xvinnowiyig  by 
ivhich   alone  the  tiiith  can  be  found." 

Tolerance,  openmindedness,  the  search 
for  truth,  may  not  always  lead  you  to 
the  most  pleasant  paths,  but  there  is 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that: 

"Truth    crushed    to    earth    shall    rise 

again. 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But   error,  wounded,   ivrithes  in   pain, 
And   dies   amid   her   worshippers." 
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POLAR  WARE  COMPANY 

SHEBOYGAN,    -     WISCONSIN 


"A    BEAR    FOR    GOOD    WARE" 
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PHOENIX  CHAIR  COMPANY 


The  Largest  Chair  Factory  in 
the    World  Under    One  Roof. 
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STACKS  OF  BOOKS 


THE    OSHKOSH    PUBLIC    LIBRARY— ONE    OF    THE   MOST   BEAUTIFUL  BUILDINGS   IN   THAT   CITY 


THE  Better  Cities  Contest  had  as  a 
fundamental  purpose  an  emphasis 
on  those  human  values  which  con- 
tribute so  greatly  to  a  city's  worth  and 
progressiveness,  but  which  are  not  often 
measured — or  even  measurable — in  eco- 
nomic terms.  Obviously  the  public  li- 
brary and  its  service  to  the  community 
is  one  of  the  elements  to  be  considered 
in  such  an  evaluation  of  a  city  as  a 
worth-while  community. 

In  preparing  the  schedule  in  this  field 
the  committee  was  faced  at  the  outset 
with  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  detailed 
schedule  of  this  kind  had  ever  been  de- 
veloped for  the  public  library.  Its  first 
task  therefore  was  the  gathering  of 
available  data  contributing  to  such  a 
schedule. 

Standards  expressed  or  implied  by  the 
American  Library  Association  were 
adopted  where  available.  In  some  fields 
standards  have  been  generally  recognized 
and  applied  without  official  expression 
and  these,  too,  were  adopted.  In  still 
other  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to 
reach  conclusions  from  a  study  (usually 
^vith  a  statistical  basis)  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  then  an  application  of  gen- 
erally accepted  theory  and  practice  to 
the  results  of  these  studies.  Standards 
expressed  by  law  for  Wisconsin  libraries 
(e.  g.  the  certification  law)  were  of 
course  followed,  even  though  a  different 
and  perhaps  higher  standard  would 
otherwise  be  expressed  by  librarians 
generally. 

The  certification  law,  for  instance,  as 
the  first  in  the  country,  breaks  new 
^ound.    Its  expression  of  standards  are 


those  practicable  for  statute  enactment 
at  the  time. 

The  committee  used  sources  in  print, 
study  of  printed  and  other  reports  and 
records,  and  the  advice  and  suggestions 
of  various  library  authorities,  incluiling 
a  committee  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
Association.  The  score  sheet  as  a  whole 
was  ultimately  the  expression  of  stand- 
ards and  policies  advocated  by  Wisconsin 
library  workers. 

It  was  recognized,  first,  that  the 
measure  of  a  library's  effectiveness  as  a 
service  agency  is  its  use  by  and  its  use- 
fulness to  the  community,  and  second, 
that  this  usefulness  cannot  be  measured 
in  all  its  aspects  by  figures.  Hence  the 
committee  advocated  the  use  of  the  text 
brief  to  supplement  the  numerical  score. 

It  was  Ijelieved,  however,  that  the  com^ 
bination  of  all  the  elements  included  in 
the  schedule  would  give  in  the  final  re- 
sult a  fairly  satisfactory  basis  for  a 
measure  of  usefulness  as  well  as  of  use. 
The  committee  expressed  its  confidence, 
moreover,  that  the  schedule,  while  it  of- 
fered a  method  of  comparison  for  the 
cities  in  this  contest,  would  be  of  special 
value  to  individual  libraries  as  an  indi- 
cation of  some  points  to  be  emphasized 
in  providing  an  adequate  library  service 
agency. 

The  library  schedule  as  developed  for 
use  in  this  contest  contained  the  follow- 
ing main  groups: — Building,  organiza- 
tion and  staff,  income,  expenditure, 
circulation,  book  stock,  registration, 
catalogue,  professional  literature,  ref- 
erence service,  work  with  schools,  pub- 
licity,   extension. 

In  considering  this  outline  it  must  be 


remembered  again  that  it  represents 
only  a  schedule  of  facts  which  are  meas- 
urable numerically.  Doubtless  the  pro- 
portion would  be  quite  different  and  the 
inclusion  more  comprehensive  in  a  more 
general  survey.  The  present  outline  is 
directly  affected  both  in  scope  and  treat- 
ment by  the  very  definite  limitations  of 
the  situation. 

Fundamentally  the  content  of  the 
schedule  had  to  be  such  as  would  be  han- 
dled by  scoring  and  reporting  in  answers 
prepared  by  the  libraries  themselves. 
Such  items  as  would  involve  primarily 
study  and  judgment  by  an  outside  ob- 
server had  to  be  omitted. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  ranking  of 
the  cities  as  determined  by  the  judge  in 
this   field  was: — 

Larger  cities:  Kenosha,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Eau  Claire,  Oshkosh,  Wausau,  Janes- 
ville,  Appleton,  Waukesha,  Sheboygan, 
Ashland. 

Smaller  cities:  Ladysmith,  Waupun, 
Sparta,  Chippewa  Falls. 

In  size  the  smaller  cities  ranged  from 
Ladysmith  with  3600  to  Chippewa  Falls 
with  9100,  while  the  other  group  includ- 
ed as  extremes  Ashland  with  11,300  and 
Waukesha  with  12,600  competing  with 
Kenosha  40,500,  Oshkosh  33,200,  and 
Sheboygan  3,100,  with  the  others  around 
20,000  population. 

The  complete  schedule  covered  twelve 
mimeographed  pages  and  space  is  not 
available  here  to  list  details  in  full. 
Some  of  the  more  obvious  results  of  the 
scoring  may  be  summarized. 

Building.  Adequacy  of  library  agen- 
cies for  the  area  of  the  city.  Proper  ac- 
commodations for  children.  Here  all 
cities  but  one  scored  over  70  points  out 
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the  generally  high  scoring  shows  the 
need  for  higher  standards  than  have  so 
far  been  usually  accepted.  If  this  is  so 
Wisconsin  libraries  are  now  supplied 
with  a  fact  basis  for  an  early  advance, 
pushing  forward  from  this  ground  al- 
ready gained.  Undoubtedly  such  a 
schedule  as  this  needs  great  flexibility  in 
the  provisions  for  showing  difference. 
Most  assuredly  high  numerical  scores  in- 
dicate a  fairly  adequate  equipment  for 
service  on  the  basis  so  far  adopted — they 
challenge  the  extended  use  of  this  equip- 
ment in  actual  service  rendered. 


of  a  possible  80,  Kenosha  alone  being 
able  to  gain  complete  credit  on  all  the 
items  listed. 

Income.  Here  the  obligation  of  the 
community  to  give  adequate  financial 
support  was  measured  primarily  by  the 
American  Library  Association's  "one 
dollar  per  capita"  with  elements  of  per- 
manency also  recognized.  On  this  point 
Fond  du  Lac,  Kenosha,  and  Waupun 
were  allowed  full  scores  with  three  other 
cities  having  high  ratings.  On  the  othei 
hand,  Ashland,  Sheboygan,  and  Wausau 
found  that  low  scores  here  indicated  a 
place  for  definite  effort  to  bring  their 
available  resources  up  to  a  more  nearly 
adequate  basis. 

Expenditure.  Is  there  a  wisely 
planned  budget  which  gives  a  due  pro- 
portion of  expenditures  for  library  serv- 
ice and  for  books  and  periodicals?  Here 
again  all  the  cities  showed  well,  Apple- 
ton,  Chippewa  Falls,  Eau  Claire,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Janesville,  Ladysmith,  and  Wau- 
sau being  allowed  full  scores. 

Circulation.  Generally  accepted  as 
one  of  the  prime  measures  of  use  and 
hence  for  usefulness.  Consideration  was 
given  to  total  circulation  in  comparison 
with  population,  to  the  proportion  of 
non-fiction,  and  to  liberal  rules  for 
quantity  lending.  Here  also  seven  cities 
were  allowed  full  scores  with  all  rating 
high.  The  seven  were  Chippewa  Falls 
and  Ladysmith  among  the  smaller  cities, 
and  Ashland,  Fond  du  Lac,  Eau  Claire, 
Kenosha,  and  Oshkosh  in  the  other 
group. 

Work  with  schools.  Consideration 
was  given  to  the  supply  of  books  in  the 
schools  and  instruction  given  to  school 
children.  Here  Eau  Claire,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Kenosha,  and  Sheboygan  were  given  full 
counts.  On  the  other  hand  Chippew^a 
Falls  and  Si>arta  fell  below  the  half  way 
mark  on  this  point  and  Waukesha  and 
Waupun  were  also  low,  showing  them  a 
definite  need  for  strengthening  their 
work  in  this  particular. 

Publicity.  Here  again  is  a  field  where 
score  evaluation  is  difficult  and  perhaps 
inadequate  without  some  means  of  tying 
up  methods  followed  with  results  ob- 
tained. On  the  points  listed,  however, 
Kenosha  was  again  given  a  full  count. 
On  the  other  hand.  Appleton,  Janesville, 
Sheboygan,  and  Waukesha  were  given 
half  scores  or  less,  with  most  of  the  oth- 
ers only  a  little  higher  than  half. 


Does  this  perhaps  suggest  that  pro^ 
fessional  people — in  library  work — are 
still  somewhat  hesitant  about  adopting 
advertising  methods  which  have  proven 
so  successful  in  commercial  fields?  Is  a 
real  change  in  attitude  necessary  here? 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  li- 
braries themselves  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of 
their  participation  in  this  con- 
test. They  have  shared  in  the 
awakening  of  the  community  to 
the  value  of  all  of  these  social 
welfare  agencies.  No  communi- 
ty could  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  knowledge  of  its  library 
service  by  a  survey  among  li- 
braries alone. 

It  may  well  be  noted  here 
that  libraries  in  other  cities 
which  did  not  enter  the  contest 
or  did  not  complete  it,  never- 
theless scored  their  ow-n  work 
as  a  help  in  their  future  plans 
and  progress.  For  instance, 
this  was  true  of  Green  Bay, 
Neillsville.  Racine,  T  o  m  a  h, 
Washburn,  Whitewater,  and 
Wisconsin  Rapids  and  doubtless  of 
others. 

The  library  contest  has  demonstrated, 
however,  the  inadequacy  of  such  a  meth- 
od as  the  present  score  card  to  bring  out 
those  phases  of  library  service  which  are 
not  subject  easily  to  evaluation  through 
statements  from  library  records.  This 
difficulty  was  recognized  from  the  be- 
ginning but  seemed  inherent  in  the  lim- 
itations of  the  plan  followed.  Perhaps  it 
could  only  be  solved  through  a  detailed 
study  of  actual  service  conditions  over  a 
period  of  time  in  each  place  and  a  com- 
parative evaluation  by  competent  au- 
thority. This  would  necessarily  involve 
an  expenditure  of  time  and  money  not 
available  in  the  present  case. 

A  numerical  score  card  must  inevit- 
ably tend  to  emphasize  overhead  machin- 
ery, equipment  and  processes,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  intangible  elements  in 
service  rendered  which  can  be  seen  and 
described  but  not  counted.  Probably  li- 
brarians have  been  too  timid  in  express- 
ing and  demanding  high  standards  for 
their  work  in  these  particulars — too  slow 
in  creating  and  expressing  some  form  of 
measurement  for  them. 

Perhaps  even  in  the  numerical  items 


Another  Boost 

One  of  the  fine  compensations  in  the 
work  of  publishing  this  magazine  is  the 
occasional  letter  of  good  will  and  praise 
that  comes  to  our  desk.  Imagine  what 
it  means  to  get  a  letter  such  as  Mr.  W. 
C.  Dalton,  of  Dalton,  Wisconsin,  sent  us 
on  March  16: 


WHERE   WAUSAU  READS 

"I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  maga- 
zines published  today,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  miss  a  single  copy.  Can  I  get  a  bind- 
ing for  the  magazines  that  I  now  have 
on  hand,  as  I  want  to  preserve  them  for 
future  use?" 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Dalton !  It  is  this 
kind  of  co-operation  that  will  spell  suc- 
cess for  our  magazine. 


F 


Attention  ! 

!  Beginning  with  the  January  is- 
sue, we  are  reducing  our  subscrip- 

1     tion  price  from  $2.00  to  $1.00.    To 

i  our  subscribers  we  are  making  the 
special  offer  of  two  subscriptions 
for  $1.00.  You  may  renew  your 
own  subscription  for  50c,  pro\ided 
you  send  in  at  least  one  other  sub- 
scription at  the  same  price.  Or, 
you  may  renew  your  own  subscrip- 
tion for  three  years  at  $1.25.  In 
either  case,  we  will  accept  as  many 
subscriptions  as  you  wish  to  send 

'     us  at  50c  a  year  or  $1.25  for  three 

I     years. 

'         This  is  not  a  standing  offer. 
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APPLETON  -  the  Better  City  - 


-A  clean,  healthful  city — no  poor  district. 

-Diversified,  sound  industries.     Year-round  employ- 
ment of  labor,  majority  of  which  is  skilled. 

-Prosperous  agricultural  and  dairy  center. 

-Superior  educational  facilities. 

-Shopping  center  attracting  trade  from  great  dis- 
tances. 

-Hub  of  concrete  roads.    On  highways  18,  47,  76, 
15  and  151. 
-Golfing,  resorting,  boating  and  camping. 

-A  sportsman's  paradise — always  good  fishing  and 
hunting  nearby. 

-A    community    cooperation   is    building   a   STILL 
GREATER  APPLETON. 


Opportunities  for  Small  Industries 

Appleton's  industrial  development  is  not  due  to  any  great  single 
industry,  but  is  based  upon  its  eighty-six  factories,  largely  diversi- 
fied in  their  production.  To  the  man  seeking  a  location  for  a 
branch  plant  or  new  industry,  Appleton  offers  many  advantages : 
Cheap  power,  nearness  to  raw  materials,  continuous  supply  of  en- 
ergetic and  intelligent  labor,  ample  banking  facilities  and  a  strong 
marketing  and  transportation  position. 

Industrial  and  Civic  Vision 
— Backed  by  Dollars 

This  year,  more  than  $5,375,000  will  be  spent  by  private  enter- 
prises as  the  result  of  the  city's  expenditure  of  $1,525,540  for  city 
plan,  zonings,  bridges,  schools,  parks  and  other  civic  improve- 
ments. This  illustrates  how  Appleton's  citizens  are  working  to- 
gether for  the  community's  advancement. 

The  Traction  Company  Interests  are  working  on  a  $1,000,000  expansion  program. 

A  Telephone  Development  Program  of  $35,000  is  under  way. 

A  Railroad  Expansion  Program  of  $175,000  is  contemplated. 

An  Industrial  Building  Program  of  $1,960,000  has  been  planned. 

A  Retail  District  Building  Program  of  $1,200,000  to  be  a  reality. 

Over  $11,000,000  spent  on  homes  during  the  last  five  years. 
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Big  Opportunities  for  Industry 
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Ideally  Located 

Appleton  occupies  an  advantageous 
geographical  position  in  Wisconsin,  mak- 
ing it  a  most  desirable  home  for  persons 
whose  vocations  require  frequent  jour- 
neys. It  is  not  only  well  served  by  rail- 
roads, but  it  is  the  center  of  a  network  of 
concrete  highways  radiating  in  every  di- 
rection. Those  who  have  the  time  and  in- 
clination for  sports  and  recreation  will 
find  Appleton  ideally  located,  for  it  is  in 
close  proximity  to  the  famous  lake  region 
of  Northern  Wisconsin. 


Early  History 

The  settlement  of  Appleton  dates  from  1848  when  the  first  pio- 
neers built  their  rude  log  shanties  within  the  present  city  limits. 
From  the  inception  of  the  city  its  founders  builded  for  the  future, 
and  its  fine  wide  streets  are  modem  evidence  of  their  foresight. 

Appleton  a  Cultural  Center 

Appleton  is  essentially  a  city  of  homes.  While  it  has  every  ad- 
vantage for  making  a  livelihood,  its  greatest  asset  is  its  home  at- 
mosphere. Lawrence  College  has  attracted  to  Appleton  hundreds 
of  families  who  came  because  of  the  city's  exceptional  educational 
facilities  and  remained  because  of  the  many  other  advantages 
they  found.  Here  they  found  a  genial  hospitable  people,  and  ap- 
preciation of  art  and  a  desire  for  the  fine  things  of  life. 

A  City  of  Steady  Development 

Appleton  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  boom  city.  From  its  foun- 
dation its  development  has  been  steady,  without  periods  of  infla- 
tion and  deflation.  Appleton  is  populated  by  peoj)le  who  live  here 
because  it  is  a  splendid  place  in  which  to  establish  homes  and  rear 
families.  The  steady  growth  of  the  city  is  reflected  in  the  stability 
of  its  people  and  its  institutions.  Its  industries  are  noted  for  their 
constant  prosperity. 
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FUBLIC-SPIRITED   CITIZENS   HAVE    PROVIDED   KENOSHA   WITH    EXCELLENT    PLAYGROUNDS 

PLAY-TIME  IN  THE  CITIES 


INSTEAD  of  attempting  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  in  individual 
cities,  I  would  like  to  give  just  a 
glimpse  of  a  municipalitiy's  responsibili- 
ty for  the  recreation  of  its  people. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  tremendous 
progress.  Cities  are  growing  very  rap- 
idly, and  gradually  all  vacant  space  is 
being  used  up  for  building  purposes.  So 
gradual,  indeed,  is  this  change,  suddenly 
cities  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  a  lack  of  facilities  for  play 
spaces  for  children  and  breathing:  spaces 
for  adults. 

We  have  so  speeded  up  industry  as  to 
make  a  very  highly  specialized  occupa- 
tion for  those  who  work  in  factories.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  young  people  in 
offices  and  stores. 

We  have  speeded  up  traffic  upon  our 
streets,  practically  the  only  place  left  for 
children  to  play  in  many  of  our  cities, 
a  situation  that  grows  worse  every  year. 
The  fact  that  this  last  year  over  5,000 
children  were  killed,  and  32,000  more 
maimed  for  life  or  severely  injured, 
presents  a  problem  that  is  tremendous  in 
itself. 

We  are  also  building  homes  so  close 
together,  with  little  or  no  play  space 
surrounding  them,  that  the  big  question 
of  the  homes  with  reference  to  chil- 
dren's play  is  one  for  deep  considera- 
tion. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  the 
increase    of    criminalitv    and    when    we 


jgy  /.  R.  Batchelor 

\Field  Secretary  for  Playground  and 
R    Recreation  Association  of  America 

consider  the  fact  that  this  last  year  the 
cost  of  apprehension,  trial,  and  care  of 
all  cases  coming  to  all  courts  in  the 
country  was  over  ten  billion  dollars,  or 
three  times  the  national  budget,  and  this 
further  fact  that  seventy-eight  per  cent 
of  the  criminals  were  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  we  begin  to  realize  that 
here  is  a  problem  that  must  be  looked 
into.  The  absolute  testimony  of  all 
judges  of  juvenile  courts,  of  superin- 
tendents of  reformatories,  and  prison  of- 
ficials, is  that  the  problem  is  one  almost 
entirely  of  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time. 

Facilities 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  municipality  must 
assume  its  responsibility  for  the  recre- 
ation of  its  citizens.  This  responsibility 
we  may  divide  into  three  parts.  First: 
The  Facilities  for  Recreation.  As  stated 
before,  cities  have  the  habit  of  growing 
rapidly  from  small  towns  to  big  cities. 
Today  these  cities  are  forced  to  provide 
recreational  facilities  at  a  very  much 
greater  cost  than  if  they  had  sensed 
their  problem  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
This  experience  should  be  valuable  to 
the  smaller  cities  of  this  day,  because 
there  will  never  be  a  time  when  they  can 
be  secured  cheaper    than    they    can    at 


present.  When  we  think  of  facilities,  we 
think    of    natural    divisions    as    follows: 

First,  playgrounds  which  should  serve 
the  smaller  children  up  to  ten  years  of 
age,  and  should  be  provided  with  sand 
boxes,  simple  apparatus  such  as  swings 
and  teeters,  and  tables  for  simple  kinder- 
garten work.  A  place  should  be  provid- 
ed for  circle  games  and  such  activities. 
These  playgrounds  should  be  placed 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  child, 
and  should  also  supply  places  where 
mothers  can  come  to  sit  and  watch  their 
children  at  play. 

The  second  division  calls  for  a  much 
larger  area,  but  may  also  contain  a  play- 
ground. We  call  this  a  play  field.  We 
do  not  need  so  much  in  apparatus,  but 
we  do  need  the  space  for  team  games 
for  both  boys  and  girls  and  for  young 
men  and  young  women,  such  as  play- 
ground ball,  base  ball,  tennis,  volley  ball, 
athletic  events,  skating,  etc. 

The  third  division  should  provide  an 
athletic  field  where  large  athletic  events, 
or  many  smaller  events  can  be  carried 
on  at  one  time.  A  place  for  the  high 
school  to  play  its  team  games  for  mu- 
nicipal base  ball  leagues,  etc.,  where 
many  teams  can  be  playing  at  the  same 
time.  Tennis  should  be  provided  in  bat- 
teries of  two  or  more,  so  that  this  field 
may  provide  space  for  many  people  to 
play  the  same  game  at  the  same  time. 

The  fourth  division  should  provide 
for    indoor    activities    during    such    por- 
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tions  of  the  year  when  the  weather  will 
not  permit  of  outdoor  activities.  For  this 
Ttind  of  a  program,  the  modern  school 
building  is  admirably  adapted  with  its 
gymnasium,  auditorium,  and  othei 
rooms. 

In  the  fifth  division  there  should  be 
provided  opportunity  for  outdoor  win- 
ter sports  such  as  skating,  coasting, 
skiing,  etc. 

Sixth  division.  With  the  splendid  op- 
portunities in  most  localities,  by  reason 
of  the  many  lakes,  the  proper  provision 
for  swimming  should  be  provided. 
Swimming  is  not  only  a  pleasant  sport, 
but  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  every  individual. 

Seventh  division.  Golf  is  rapidly  be- 
.coming  a  very  democratic  game,  and 
municipalities  find  that  when  oppor- 
tunities are  provided  for  the  public  gen- 
erally to  learn  this  game,  that  it  is  very 
successful  and  more  and  more  facilities 
have  to  be  provided. 

This  in  brief  is  a  statement  of  the  fa- 
cilities needed   in   any   size   city  for  the 
promotion  of  a  recreation  program. 
Program 

Many  cities  make  the  mistake  of  feel- 
ing that  when  they  have  provided  the 
facilities  they  have  done  all.  We  can 
hardly  point  to  an  instance  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  today  where  such  an  attitude 
has  not  been  disastrous.  The  boy  who 
said,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  go  to 
the  playground  to  play,  "There  is  noth- 


ing doing  there"  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
This  point  cannot  be  stressed  too  em- 
phatically, that  no  city,  no  matter  how 
wonderful  its  facilties,  can  hope  to  have 
a  successful  recreation  system  unless 
there  is,  every  day  of  the  year,  a  con- 
stant study  of  this  promotion  of  pro- 
gram and  its  activities. 

Nearly  every  Wisconsin  city  visited  is 
engaged  in  some  attempt  at  a  recreation 
program  and  in  the  main  with  success. 

In  one  city  the  statement  was  made 
that  the  reason  why  no  program  was 
carried  on  was  that  there  was  no  de- 
mand for  it.  I  have  a  boy,  and  I  know 
certain  foods  that  he  ought  to  have,  but 
he  does  not  want  to  eat  them.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  modern  city  with  condi- 
tions as  mentioned  above,  gradually 
crowding  out  every  heritage  of  play 
space  for  children,  not  considering  it 
good  business  to  see  it  is  given  them. 

There  is  today  no  logical  reason 
against  a  leisure  time  program  for  all 
the  people  of  a  city. 

Year  Round  Cities 
The  following  cities  in  my  judgment 
should  have  a  year  round  department  of 
recreation  established  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  facilities  which  the  cities 
provide  combining  school  properties,  city 
properties,  etc. :  She- 
boygan, Appleton, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wausau, 
Eau  Claire,  and  Janes- 
ville.  A  definite  pro- 
gram and  budget 
should    be   laid    out   as 


well  as  a  plan  for  the  future  develop- 
ment, to  determine  where  new  facilities 
should  be  provided  in  time  so  that  what- 
ever funds  are  expended  will  fit  into  the 
general  plan. 

Smaller  Cities 
In  the  smaller  cities  it  is  still  neces- 
sary to  have  a  year  round  functioning 
body,  but  they  are  not  large  enough  to 
support  a  year  round  director.  However, 
I  would  suggest  the  organization  of  a 
commission  of  three  from  the  community 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  conduct  a 
year  round  program.  There  should  be  a 
budget  provided  by  the  city  of  from 
$800  to  $3,500  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  city  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  work. 
The  committee  serves  without  pay  but 
shall  have  charge  of  the  summer  play- 
ground program,  the  promotion  of  win- 
ter sports  and  shall  hire  leaders  or  work- 
ers necessary.  Such  a  progi'am  may  join 
with  some  other  body  in  the  city,  such  as 
the  physical  training  supervisor  of 
schools  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  director,  augment- 
ing his  salary,  making  it  possible  to  se- 
cure a  much  higher  type  of  trained  man. 
He  would  be  hired  part  time  for  summer 
playground,  for  evening  centers,  for  win- 
ter sports,  for  Hallowe'en  and  Christmas 
celebrations,  etc.  He  should  be  especial- 
ly trained  for  recreation  and  be  chosen 
for  his  personality  which  is  a  big  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  program. 


APPLETON   YOUNGSTERS   ARE   IN  THE  SWIM! 


Contest  Decisions 

[Note:    Nutiihers    represent    place    awards    in 

each    classification.       Hence    the    smallest  total 
represents  highest  standing.^ 

Score 
Cities   Over  10,000 

Kenosha     20 

Oshkosh     41 

Appleton     43 

Sheboygan     47 

Janes  ville     49 

Wausau     54 

Eau    Claire    56 

Fond  du   Lac    59 

Waukesha     81 

Ashland     84 

Cities  Under  10,000 

Chippewa    Falls    19 

Ladysmith    22 

Sparta     23 

Waupun     36 
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steady     Enprlish,     Welsh,     Scotch,     and 
Scandinavian." 

That  the  men  and  women  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  city  of  Osh- 
kosh,  have  built  well,  is  evidenced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  city  as  one  sees  it  to- 
day. While  the  people  of  Oshkosh  do  not 
claim  perfection  for  their  city,  they  are 
proud  of  its  clean,  wholesome  atmos- 
phere, the  absence  of  segregated  slum 
districts,  and  the  opportunity  which  the 
city  provides  for  healthful  recreation. 
The  State  Normal  School,  of  course,  adds 
very  largely  to  the  cultural  interests  of 
the  city. 

It  is  significant  that  the  police  records 
of  Oshkosh  reveal  little  of  the  grosser 
crimes  too  prevalent  in  American  cities. 
This  condition  has  existed  from  the  vfery 
earliest  historv  of  Oshkosh. 
SHEBOYGAN 

The  story  of  Sheboygan  is  best  told  in 
the  words  of  the  writer  who  prepares 
the  historical  part  of  its  report  in  the 
contest : 

"The  first  settlers  came  to  Sheboygan 
in  1834.  William  Payne  and  I.  C.  Crock- 
er built  log  cabins  and  a  dam  and  saw 
mill  near  Ashby  bridge  between  Sheboy- 
gan and  Sheboygan  Falls.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  first  productive  work  in 
Sheboygan." 

"The  early  comers  were  men  of  me- 
chanical callings:  carpenters,  masons, 
saddlers,  who  took  to  farming  when  oth- 
er ventures  failed.  Some  of  them  had 
been  men  of  considerable  means,  and  had 
left  comfortable  homes  in  the  East. 
They  were  typically  New  England  in 
character,  eager  for  education  for  their 
children,  and  early  founded  churches  of 
different  protestant  denominations." 

"They  were  men  of  serious,  earnest 
character,  many  of  them  deeply  religious, 
and  spent  several  arduous  winters 
here  without  doctor,  ministers,  or  law- 
yers. Many  times  expected  supplies 
failed  to  come,  and  they  were  in  great 
straits  for  food  and  clothing,  but  they 
stayed." 

"A  few  years  later  the  Germans  be- 
gan coming  in  large  numbers,  mostly 
from  central  and  southern  Germany. 
They  were  men  of  high  moral  character 
who  were  disgusted  with  the  absolutism 
of  Germany  and  left  the  Fatherland, 
enthusiastically  seeking  a  free  govern- 
ment and  larger  liberty  and  opportunity 
in  America." 

"The  flood  of  German  immigration 
during  and  following  the  year  1848 
brought  families  from  all  walks  of  life, 
nearly  all  of  whom  left  their  indelible 
impress  of  character  on  our  city.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  were  men  from 
families  of  the  intellectual  class.  Many 
were  of  high  connections,  a  number  even 
of  the  nobility.  All  this  class  were  uni- 
versity products  and  many  were  t'-aineH 
musicians,  interpreters  of  opera  and 
classic  drama.  Early  in  the  fifties  there 
flourished  in  our  then  embryo  city  musi- 
cal and  dramatic  organizations  not  sur- 
passed in  accomplishment  and  ambition 
by  any  of  the  much  larger  cities  of  the 
new  West.  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  other 
German  classicists  are  as  familiar  to  our 
citizens  as  are  the  works  of  the  moderns. 
This  spirit  of  art  flourished  through  the 
succeeding  years.  The  second  generation 
inherited  that  spirit  from  their  parents, 

(Continued  on  paRe  25) 


MATTHEW  HALE  CARPENTER,  adopted  son  of  Wisconsin,  was  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  nation  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  elected  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  in  1869,  defeated  in  1875  and  re-elected  in  1879. 

JAMES  ROOD  DOOLITTLE,  another  adopted  son  of  the  Badger  State, 
represented  Wisconsin  in  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  stirring  days  of 
the  Civil  War. 

LEONARD  J.  FARWELL,  pioneer,  served  'Wisconsin  as  one  of  its  first 
Governors,  having  been  elected  in  1851. 

EDW^ARD  McKEY,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  early  merchant 
princes  of  the  Badger  State,  introducing  the  now  modern  "chain  of  stores"  idea. 

PETER  MYERS,  born  near  Paris,  France,  was  one  of  Wisconsin's  early 
and  most  famous  hotel  and  theater  managers. 

JOHN  HAWKINS  ROUNTREE,  a  Kentuckian,  was  first  postmaster  of 
Platteville;  Captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War;  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of 
Grant  County,  and  Major  General  in  the  State  Militia. 

LUKE  STOUGHTON,  a  Vermonter,  left  his  impress  on  Wisconsin  as  a 
staunch  citizen,  after  whom  Stoughton,  Wisconsin,  was  named. 

JOSIAH  FLINT  WILLARD  came  from  New  York  originally,  but  attained 
to  national  fame  as  the  father  of  the  eminent  Frances  Willard. 


These  men,  and  28  others  of  like  standing,  were  the  original  incorporators  of 
The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  now  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prominent  life  insuring  institutions  in  the  world. 

Founded  by  men  whose  ability,  judgment,  foresight,  power  and  strength  laid 
the  foundation  for  Wisconsin's  greatness,  it  is  natural  that  the  Northwestern 
should  have  attained  to  its  present  state  of  excellence. 

The  Northwestern  was  incorporated  to  "insure  lives"  and  that  is  just  exactly 
what  it  has  been  doing  steadfastly  for  nearly  70  years,  keeping  abreast  with 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  times. 

Today  Northwestern  personal  insurance  provides  cash  to  pay  taxes,  bills, 
expenses,  mortgages,  and  the  cost  of  family  readjustments;  it  furnishes  funds 
for  the  education  of  children,  monthly  checks  for  living  expenses  and  money 
for  the  needs  of  old  age. 

Life  insurance  is  no  longer  sold,  it  is  prescribed.  Northwestern  agents  are 
expert  life  insurance  diagnosticians.  Their  professional  services  are  yours  for 
the  asking.  They  will  advise  you  expertly  without  obligation  or  expense. 
Consult  them  freely. 


The  following  are  General  Agents  of  the  Company  in  Wisconsin.    Call  upon 
or  write  them: 

D.  N.  CAMERON.  Old  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 

130  Main  Street,  Oshkosh. 
HARRY  L.  FRENCH,  401   Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 

114  N.  Carroll  Street,  Madison. 
W.  F.  McCAUGHEY.  204  Baker  Bldg. 

523  Main  Street.   Racine. 
McGIVERAN  &  McGIVERAN,  Northwestern  Bldg. 

201  Locust  St.,  Hudson,  and 
C.  L.  McMILLEN.  5034  Plankinton  Bldg. 

123  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 
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NORfflEKN 
fUKNITURE 

COMD^W 

SHEBOYGAN 
■     WIS. 


Sheboygan  Fruit 
Box  Company 

SHEBOYGAN,  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Pack- 
ages, Baskets,  Wardrobe 
Trunk  Hangers  and  Panels 


THE  C.  REISS  COAL  COMPANY 

SHEBOYGAN,    WISCONSIN 

Always  Dependable 
Quality  -  -  Service 


DOCKS  —  SHEBOYGAN,   MANITOWOC,  TWO  RIVERS,  GREEN   BAY, 
ASHLAND,  AND  SUPERIOR,  WISCONSIN,—  ESCANABA,  MICHIGAN. 
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IS  YOUR  TOWN  HEALTHY 


IT  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our 
remote  ancestors  were  herdsmen  and 
huntsmen,  whose  contacts  with  their 
fellow  men  were  few,  and  that  in  the 
main  they  suffered  little  from  the  dis- 
eases and  troubles  that  infest  the  life 
of  crowded  cities.  In  the  course  of  time 
they  began  to  congregate  in  villages 
and  cities.  Along  with  the  comforts 
which  associations  with  others  brought 
came  the  plagues  and  communicable  dis- 
eases. During  the  centuries  precedin:T 
the  present  time  we  have  every  evidence 
that  the  people  suffered  much  from 
transmissible  troubles.  It  has  remained 
for  the  past  fifty  years  to  demonstrate 
by  means  of  the  microscope  and  medical 
science  the  true  cause  of  these  infesta- 
tions, and  with  it  has  developed  a  knowl- 
edge that  proper  effects  of  prevention 
gn"eatly  limits  them. 

In  short,  we  are  trjing  to  get  back 
to  the  days  of  the  herdsmen  and  the 
huntsmen  where  our  association  with 
others  is  encompassed  round  about  by 
appropriate  hygienic  measures  and 
where  we  are  able  to  live  with  compara- 
tive safety,  although  in  a  crowded  com- 
munity. So  successful  have  been  these 
efforts  that  all  people  now  recognize  the 
value  of  communal  hygienic  measures  .^ 
and  for  the  most  part  abide  by  them. 

There  have  been  some  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  just  what  requisite  meas- 
ures a  community  ought  to  take  to  at- 
tain to  the  best  health-saving  and  com- 
fort-giving measures.  Cities  have  varied 
considerably  in  this  respect  in  their  man- 
ner and  methods  of  dealing  with  their 
own  problems.  Very  recently  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  standardize  the 
requisites  of  public  health.  The  Ameri- 
can Child  Health  Association  has  for- 
mulated standards  for  up-to-date  cities 
of  between  thirty  and  seventy  thousand 
population  and  recently  has  applied 
them  upon  request  to  eighty-six  cities  of 
the  United  States.  A  perfect  score  rep- 
resents an  ideal  to  which  none  have  ap- 
proached. 

Fourteen  cities  in  Wisconsin  recently 
entered  the  Wisconsin  Better  Cities  con- 
test held  under  the  auspices  and  stimu- 
lus of  the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work.  It  was  assumed  that  any 
community  is  entitled  to  know  its  own 
weak  points  and  make  corrections  ac- 
cordingly if  it  considers  it  advisable  for 
its  particular  locality. 

Eight  of  these  cities  which  have  over 
ten  thousand  people  were  scored  by  the 
above  mentioned  score  sheet  in  the  mat- 
ter of  public  health.  These  cities  were 
Appleton,  Eau  Claire,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Janesville.  Kenosha,  Oshkosh,  Sheboy- 
gan, and  Wausau. 

The  score  sheet  mentioned  above  di- 
vides itself  into  the  following  subdivi- 
sions of  public  health: 

(1)  Vital  Statistics. 

(2)  Communicable  Disease  Control. 

(3)  Venereal  Disease  Control. 

(4)  Tuberculosis  Control. 

(5)  Health  of  the  Child — prenatal. 


(G)  Health  of  the  Child — infant  hy- 
giene. 

(7)  Health  of  "the  Child— pre-school. 

(8)  Health  of  the  Child— school  chil- 
dren. 

(9)  Sanitation:  Food  and  milk,  water 
and  sewage. 

(10)  Laboratories. 

(11)  Popular  Health  instruction. 
Results   of   the   scoring   were   as   fol- 
lows : 

Vital    Statistics 

Only  four  of  the  eighty-six  cities  else- 
where in  the  United  States  scored  100%. 
Two  of  the  Wisconsin  cities  scored 
1009c.  All  of  the  Wisconsin  cities  are 
comparatively  within  the  upper  third  of 
the  range  scored  by  the  eighty-six  cities. 
Vital  statistics  refers  to  the  bookkeeping 
of  the  vital  data  of  a  community,  name- 
ly, the  record  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages. 

Communicable  Disease  Control 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  methods 
and  procedures  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  highest  score  attained  in 
any  of  the  eighty-six  cities  was  78%. 
One  Wisconsin  city  scored  8  per  cent 
higher  than  the  best.  The  minimum 
score  of  the  upper  third  of  the  86  cities 
was  50.  All  except  one  of  the  Wisconsin 
cities  were  equivalent  to  or  higher  than 
this  score.  In  this  point  Wisconsin  as  a 
group  stands  remarkably  well. 
Venereal    Disease    Control 

The  Wisconsin  cities  in  general  scored 
very  poorly  on  this  point.  The  points  at 
issue  were  the  reporting  of  cases  by 
physicians,  the  amount  of  clinical  ser- 
vice for  treatment,  and  the  per  cent  of 
cases  required  to  return  to  physicians  or 
clinics  for  treatment.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  understood  that  in  Wisconsin  the 
control  of  these  diseases  is  vested  at  the 
present  time  largely  in  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  does  not  primarily  rest 
with  the  city.  Facts  now  known  indi- 
cate that  venereal  disease  control  is  a 
most  important  city  problem.  The  mat- 
ter is,  therefore,  one  in  which  Wisconsin 
cities  in  general  cannot  be  expected  to 
attain  as  great  a  value  on  a  score  sheet 
as  should  be  gotten  in  those  cities  re- 
sponsible themselves  for  this  work.  The 
nature  of  this  work  is  a  hindrance  to 
accurate  statistical  procedures  and  is  pe- 
culiarly a   doctor's  problem. 

Tuberculosis    Control 

Only  one  of  the  Wisconsin  competing 
cities  can  claim  a  distinction  as  ranking 
with  the  upper  third  of  the  eighty-six 
cities  elsewhere  scored.  Our  faults  are 
declared  to  be  in  the  reporting  of  cases 
and  oftentimes  the  inadequate  clinical 
and  nursing  service.  Great  improve- 
ment is  being  shown,  however,  in  this 
work  over  the  past.  Cities  of  40,000 
to  70,000  and  over  are  likely  to  develop 
clinics  to  an  extent  not  feasible  for  a 
city  of  10,000.  In  condoning  this  fault 
we  may  say  that  Wisconsin  has  county 
tuberculosis  sanatoria  and  that  entries 
are  therefore  made  from  all  points  in 
the  county.     There  are  traveling  clinics 


conducted  by  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association  which  do  not  remain 
local  but  go  from  place  to  place.  There 
is,  however,  a  vast  field  of  improvement 
possible  by  each  municipality  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Health  of  the  Child 

In  some  parts  of  this  work  some  of 
the  cities  ranked  among  the  upper  third 
of  the  eighty-six  which  were  surveyed. 
A  majority  of  them  go  lower.  Reduc- 
tion of  infant  mortality  in  the  last  twen- 
ty years  in  the  United  States  has  been 
most  spectacular.  There  is  room  for 
improvement  in  most  of  the  Wisconsin 
cities.  The  infant  mortality  can  be  les- 
sened in  Wisconsin  and  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that  each  city  can 
profit  by  studying  its  own  methods  and 
rectifying  its  weaknesses.  The  child  is 
entitled  to  all  advantages  attainable 
that  will  bring  him  safely  to  adulthood. 
Sanitation 

In  sanitation,  six  of  the  eight  Wiscon- 
sin cities  are  placed  in  the  upper  third 
compared  with  the  eighty-six  cities  else- 
where. All  have  a  pure  water  supply. 
Universal  criticism  of  Wisconsin  cities 
was  that  there  were  insufficient  precau- 
tions in  the  care  of  milk.  The  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States  pursue  pains- 
taking measures  with  examination  and 
care  of  milk  bought  within  their  limits. 
The  problem  to  a  smaller  place  may  be 
somewhat  different,  but  nevertheless 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  urgency  for 
the  more  appropriate  care  of  milk  sup- 
plies. The  health  of  infants  and  small 
children  especially  is  attendant  upon 
clean  and  pure  milk. 

Laboratories 

Three  of  the  Wisconsin  cities  have  re- 
ceived a  full  score  to  the  extent  of  their 
laboratory  service  to  physicians  and 
others,  and  two  others  rank  in  the  up- 
per  third.  The  first  three  mentioned 
branches  of  the  state  laboratory  of  hy- 
giene. The  state's  intention  is  that 
other  cities  in  the  same  neighborhood 
may  patronize  them. 

Proper  Health   Instruction 

All  Wisconsin  cities  except  one  are 
entitled  to  rank  with  the  upper  group  of 
the  eighty-six  cities  studied.  Wisconsin 
stands  among  the  foremost  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  in  proper  health  instruc- 
tion. 

Summary 

A  summary  of  all  things  done  in  Wis- 
consin shows  that  for  the  most  part  the 
separate  communities  are  alive  to  the 
problems  of  public  health. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  compare  upon 
a  score  sheet  a  city  of  10,000  with  a  city 
of  70,000,  especially  with  one  given  over 
to  the  larger  industries,  but  the  methods 
pursued  in  those  cities  are  worth  study- 
ing and  under  proper  conditions  may  be 
worth  emulating. 

During  the  growth  of  Chicago  there 
was  a  time  when  one  out  of  every  thir- 
teen of  its  inhabitants  died  annually.  Its 
rate  today  is  approximately  one  out  of 
sixty-five.  This  goes  to  show  how  essen- 
tial it  is  to  apply  requisite  public  health 
measures  and  why  we  should  pursue  to 
the  fullest  those  methods  that  have  been 
proved  of  value. 
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For  ALL  Wisconsin 


We  deliver 
or  Prepay 
Freight  in 
Wisconsin 


<^\xx  poltrg  -- 


We  are  here  to  serve  with  the  best  merchan- 
dise the  world  affords  at  prices  essentially  fair 
and  comparatively  low,  tendering  a  service 
that  knows  no  end  until  each  transaction  is 
satisfactory. 


C  W'  F  1  O^n  11 1  V  QMipaip 


Second  St..  at  West  Water,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
Since  1856 


In  Less  Than  100  Years 
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and  the  stage  particularly  profited  by 
that  inheritance  in  the  70's  and  80's,  and 
produced  actors  who  were  amateurs  in 
name  only,  and  who  rendered  dramatic 
productions  that  were  real  artistic 
treats  of  constant  delight  and  education 
to  enthusiastic  audiences. 

"An  orchestra  of  forty  pieces  was  the 
accomplishment  of  a  man.  who  during 
the  Revolution  of  1848  had  fled  for  his 
life  from  a  German  University  without 
an  opportunity  to  bid  farewell  to  his 
father,  at  the  time  director  of  one  of  the 
leading  German  opera  houses  and  a  cele- 
brated composer  of  operas,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  vogue  in  Germany.  The 
art  of  early  Sheboygan  kindled  the  fire 
of  musical  enthusiasm  which  burns  so 
brightly  today,  as  manifested  in  the 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  many  musical 
and  dramatic  organizations,  in  the  nu- 
merous fine  instrumentalists  and  singers, 
and  the  splendid  teaching  of  music  in 
our  public  schools.  Germany  also  sup- 
plied early  Sheboygan  with  its  talented 
professional  men  and  industrial  leaders. 
"With  the  coming  of  the  German  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  social  life  was  seen.  The 
'Continental  Sunday'  became  quite  com- 
mon, even  to  the  extent  of  influencing 
those  who  had  known  only  the  New  Eng- 
land observance  of  the  day.  The  Sheboy- 
gan way  of  celebrating  Christmas,  its 
large  family  gatherings,  and  generous 
hospitality  and  perfection  in  the  culinary 
art,  may  be  traced  to  these  early  Ger- 
man influences." 

"The  first  chair  factory  was  founded 
in  1860.  Among  the  pioneers  and  leaders 
of  business  and  industry,  should  be  men- 
tioned James  H.  Mead,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  German  Bank,  whose  liberal 
banking  principles  and  personal  interest 
in  business  made  possible  the  founding 
of  the  Crocker  and  the  Phoenix  Chair 
Companies.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  number  of  leading  industries  by 
such  men  as  Henrv  Trester.  threshing 
machines;  Jacob  J.  VoUrath.  pioneer 
enameller;  and  Theodore  Zschetzsche 
and  Christian  Hyer,  tanners:  closely  fol- 
lowed by  William  and  Charles  Roenitz 
and  others.  In  all  these  industries,  the 
workers  have  remained  loyal.  Son  has 
followed  father  at  lathe  and  bench  so 
that  Shebouaayi  has  ahcauf!  been  free  of 
strikes  and  labor  troubles." 

Sparta 

If  Sparta  has  learned  nothing  else 
during  the  course  of  its  history,  which 
began  about  1850.  it  has  learned  modes- 
ty, as  evidenced  by  its  report.  These  are 
in  interesting  contrast  to  the  more  ex- 
travagant language  of  the  earlier  settlers 
of  the  community,  as  for  instance  the  ad- 
vertising literature  of  the  Northwestern 
road  when  the  line  was  first  completed 
to  Soarta: 

"All  trains  are  run  by  telegraph,  and 
are  so  regularly  on  time  that  one  can 
safely  set  his  watch  by  their  arrivals 
and  departures.  In  a  word,  this  great 
line  has  the  best  and  smoothest  track, 
and  the  most  elegant  and  comfortable 
equipment  of  any  road  in  the  West,  and 
has  no  competitor  in  the  country."  The 
"waters"  were  of  interest,  of  course,  and 
the  company  announced  that  "trains 
passing  throup-h  Snarta  stop  long 
enough  at  the  denot  to  allow  passengers 
to    partake    of    the    mineral    waters,    so 


Waupun 

Waupun  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
cities  entered  in  the  contest.  According 
to  the  historical  report: 

"The  first  settler  located  on  what  is 
now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Waupun, 
March  20,  1839,  and  built  a  cabin  on 
ground  overlooking  the  south  branch  of 
the  Rock  river.  The  early  settlers  were 
of  American  stock  and  Protestant  in  re- 
ligion. Their  principal  occupation  was 
farming. 

"Afterward  Hollanders  found  the  loca- 
tion to  their  liking  and  today  Waupun 
is  the  center  of  one  of  the  densest  Hol- 
land populations  in  the  state. 

"The  growth  of  the  city  industrially 
dates  back  about  fifteen  years.  During 
that  time  a  number  of  large  and  impor- 
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justly     celebrated     for      their      healing 
qualities." 

Another  early  description  of  the 
town  goes  into  ecstasy  in  the  following 
language: 

"Large,  magnificent  business  houses, 
splendid  church  edifices,  and  lovely 
homes  scattered  heVe  and  there  complete 
a  picture  that  for  rare  beauty  is  hard  to 
excell.  At  no  time  is  the  temperature 
too  warm  for  comfort — diseases  that 
sometimes  prevail  in  other  localities  in 
this  state  are  here  seldom  known."  Even 
the  climate  was  considered  to  be  different 
— the  writer  spoke  of  spring — "it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  habit,  for  in  this  pe- 
culiar climate  we  really  have  no  spring. 
The  snows  have  scarcely  gone,  when  an 
almost  tropical  beauty  of  flower  and  fo- 
liage bursts  suddenly  upon  us.  No  rainy 
seasons,  no  long,  chilly  springs.  Sparta 
is  emphatically  an  American  city,  and  a 
live  city,  that  does  not  under-rate  its 
own  merits." 

Sparta  does  not  claim  all  of  these 
things  for  itself  at  the  present  time,  but 
it  can  honestly  claim  that  its  history  has 
been  a  continual  development  for  better 
community  life  as  the  report  states: 

"Few  small  cities  can  point  to  a  civic 
center  as  attractive  as  ours.  At  the  in- 
tersection of  West  Main  and  North 
Court  Streets,  we  have  the  library  on  the 
northeast  corner — the  p>ost  office  on  the 
southeast  with  the  attractive  Court 
House  and  park  across  to  the  West.  In 
the  northwest  corner  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, built  in  1923,  fittingly  completes  the 
picture.  The  Sidney  Hotel  adjoins  the 
post  office  property  to  the  south — while 
west  of  the  Court  House  is  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  and  Church." 

In  the  preface  to  the  Sparta  reports 
we  find  the  following  statement: 

"If  the  houses  were  white  and  the  v/in- 
dows  bordered  by  green  blinds,  Sparta 
might  be  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Like- 
wise, its  people  are  Americans — not  sec- 
ond generations,  even  the  third  is  scarce 
— six  to  ten  generations  all  born  on  this 
side.  English,  Scotch,  Welch  and  Irish 
would  cover  over  eighty  per  cent  of 
Sparta's  people.  This  is  one  of  the  hearts 
of  Welch  tradition — the  Evans,  Jones, 
Williams.  Davis  and  others  came  into 
these  valleys  before  the  Civil  War  and 
all  have  prospered." 

"Sparta  has  had  no  wealthy  group  to 
give  the  needed  civic  improvements — 
each  achievement  has  been  a  community 
effort.  We  have  many  things  to  do  yet. 
all  of  them  necessary  to  the  betterment 
of  our  city,  but  we  feel  confident,  with- 
out too  much  self  assurance,  that  we  live 
in  a  wonderful  city." 
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Get  Business  by  Mail 

60  pages  of  vital  business  facts  and 
figTires.  Who,  where  and  how  many 
your   pro.specta   are. 

8,000  lines  of  business  covered.  Com- 
piled by  the  Largest  Directory  r^ubllsh- 
ers  In  the  world,  thru  Information  ob- 
tained by   actual  door-to-door   canvass. 

Write   for   your    FRKK   copy. 
R.  L.  POLK  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

aalPOLK     DIRECTORY     BLOQ. 

Branches    In   principal    citlw    of    V.    S 
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Our  years  of  experience  in 
servinir  the  needs  of  the 
critical  musicians,  have  jriv- 
en  us  a  knowledge  of  quality 
and  value  that  is  reflected 
in    our   merchandise. 
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Buchheim 


515     N. 


■■TH<'  Old  Reliable  Mutic  Huute" 
8th     St.,     Shcboygmn.     Wia.     Tel.     1298J. 


Subscribe   to    The    Wisconsin    Magazine. 
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All-Enameled  Percolator  Makes  Delicious  Coifee ! 

The  new  VoUrath  Percolator  is  furnished  with  an  All- 
Enameled  inset,  or  coffee  basket.     It  cannot  corrode  and 
does  not  affect  the  flavor  of  coflee.   The  non-porous  enam- 
eled surface  is  easily  kept  sweet  and  clean. 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute  approves  this  percolator; 
they  say,  "In  testing  this  percolator  two  level  tablespoonfuls 
of  mediutn  ground  coffee  were  used  to  each  measuring  cup- 
ful  of   water.     After  percolation   started,   the   beats   were 
steady  and  rapid,  and  the  resulting  coffee  was  clear  and  of 
delicious  flavor." 

Made  in  U — 6 — 9  ciip  sizes.      Sold  by  the  better 
hardware  and  department  stores. 

^■^1  ^  W^H 

THE  VOLLRATH  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1874 

SHEBOYGAN                               WISCONSIN 

ALL-ENAMELED 

PERCOLATOR. 

SHEBOYGAN 

THE  CITY  OF  CONTENTMENT  AND  THRIFT 


A 

Prophecy 
Come 
True 


A  DISCERNING  traveler  visiting  Sheboygan  in  the  early 
C>^-  40's  found  this  "one  of  the  most  romantic  and  promis- 
ing villages  on  the  entire  lake";  and  he  went  on:  "Many  natur- 
al advantages  center  here  to  make  this,  in  time,  a  large  and 
splendid  city."  Visitors  to  Sheboygan  today  declare  this  pro- 
phecy has  come  true — largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  pio- 
neers and  business  leaders  to  whom  we  are  glad  to  pay  this  de- 
served tribute. 


SHEBOYGAN  CLEARING  HOUSE  ASSOCIATION 

Assets  Over  $20,000,000.00 
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BERGSTROM   PAPER  COMPANY 

Neenah,  Wisconsin 
Manufacturers   of 

VALKYRIE 


Book 


Papers 


Odin   S.  &   S.   C. 
Thor  M.  F. 


Trial  Offer 


Your    first    roll    of   film  developed;  6  high 
gloss  prints  and  an  enlarge- 
ment from   the   best   nega- 
tive (send  silver) 


25c 


PEERLESS  PHOTO  CO. 

CHARLES  CITY  IOWA 


In  Less  Than  100  Years 


(Continued  from  page  25) 


tant  factories  have  been  established  and 
have  steadily  grown  in  size.  The  first 
hemp  mill  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  is  lo- 
cated in  Waupun  and  is  increasing  its 
capacity. 

"The  educational  development  of  the 
city  has  been  steady  from  the  early  days, 
until  now  the  city  has  two  large,  well 
equipped  primary  and  grammar  schools 
and  a  large  high  school,  junior  and  sen- 
ior, with  gymnasium  and  athletic  field. 

"The  city  has  nine  religious  denomina- 
tions, all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Christian  Science,  housed  in  buildings 
of  their  own,  and  all  with  trained  minis- 
ters. 

"Two  important  state  institutions  are 
located  in  Waupun,  the  State  Prison  and 
the  Central  State  Hospital  for  the 
Criminal  Insane. 

"All  of  the  principal  highways  leading 
into  and  out  of  Waupun  are  concreted. 

"The  main  business  street  of  the  city 
was  paved  years  ago  and  other  streets 
have  been  paved  since,  until  today  the 
city  has  several  miles  of  well  and  per- 
manently paved  streets." 

Wausau 

Wausau  is  another  city  which  had  its 
inception  in  the  lumber  industry  and 
whose  whole  history  is  permiated  with 
the  lore  of  that  industry.  The  lumber 
town  did  not  always  make  for  the  best 
moral  or  cultural  attainments,  but  what 
it  lacked  in  these  respects  it  made  up  in 
a  vigorous,  physical  life,  a  great  love 
for  the  out-of-doors,  and  a  rough  and 
ready  moral  code,  which  in  some  re- 
spects excelled  the  more  sophisticated 
laws  of  cultural  centers.  In  the  matter 
of   simple   honesty   the   writer   believes 


mjjAAANUFACTURERS  OF/ 

Class  Pins,  Rings, 

Emblems  AND  Medals, 
Fraternity  Jewelry 


^  Xyhe/emcsn 


STREET. 


MILWAUKEE,WIS. 

WRITE   FOR  OUR    OWN    SAMPLE    LINE 


that  he  wold  take  his  chances  with  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  lumber  town 
and  in  spite  of  the  exterior  uncouth- 
ness,  a  sirit  of  chivalry  and  sportsman- 
ship prevailed.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge 
these  cities  altogether  by  the  vicious, 
parasitic  characters  who  battened  on  the. 
simplicity  of  the   other  inhabitants. 

The  historical  sketch  concerning 
Wausau  is  both  frank  and  interesting 
in  its  account. 

"Wrestling  and  boxing  were  every- 
day sports  in  the  pioneer  days,  especi- 
ally among  the  lumber  jacks.  The  lakes 
and  streams  were  full  of  fish  and  it 
seems  at  times  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren lined  the  shores  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  hauled  in  pike,  bass,  muskellunge 
and  pickerel.  One  fisherman  was  known 
to  have  caught  twenty-five  pike  one 
morning  from  four  until  seven  o'clock. 
The  forests  were  full  of  wild  game,  and 
it  was  no  trick  at  all  for  the  hunter 
to  go  out  and  get  a  deer,  so  hunting  was 
a  pastime  greatly  enjoyed.  In  the 
summer,  there  was  swimming  and  boat- 
ing and  in  the  winter  skating  and  coast- 
ing. The  principal  pleasures  enjoyed  by 
men  and  women  was  dancing  to  old- 
time  music  and  old-time  hoe-downs.  Al- 
so church  sociables  were  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  entire  population.  With 
the  men  working  all  winter  in  the  lum- 
ber camps,  driving  logs  and  running  the 
river  in  the  spring,  spending  available 
time  possible  in  the  games  and  sports 
as  noted,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  grew 
up  in  this  valley  a  class  of  stalwart  men 
and  women  who  were  equal  to  any 
emergency  and  who  have  excelled  in  ali 
walks  of  life.  From  them  have  sprung 
leaders  in  education,  art,  music,  relig- 
ion, Dolitics,  and  the  result  is  that  Wau- 
sau has  been  in  the  van  in  all  matters 
of  importance  to  our  country,  our  state, 
and  to  our  county  and  city." 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


MISS  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

MILWAUKEE  .  WISCONSIN 
On  account  of  our  large  enrollment.  Day  itu- 
denta  will  be  accepted  in  the  order  of  r«c«ipt 
of  application.  Nitrht  School  atudenta  mar 
enroll  any  Monday  or  Thursday.  Telephone, 
Broadway  2978. 


We'll  Loan  You 

the  Famous  Holton 
New  Revelation 


Saxophone 

For  Ten  Daya 

Free  ! 


to    use    just   aa    if    you 
had    purchased    it.       In 
the   first   hour  you   pro- 
duce   that    clear,     reso- 
nant    saxophone     tone. 
You    play  your   favorite 
melodies    the    first    day    and 
accompany    a    friend    at    the 
piano  within  a  week.     Soon  you 
join  a  band  or  orchestra — earn  aa 
you  learn  ;  become  a  social  favorite, 
welcome  everywhere. 
At  our  expense  you  prove  this,  by  an  amaz- 
ing new  method  called  the  Holton  Talent  Teat. 
You  play  or  no  pay. 

You  take  the  "Talent-Test"  wherever  you 
live.  Without  charge  or  obligation  we  send  you 
a  (jenuine  HOLTON  Saxophone. 

No  red  tape  it  attached  to  thi*  propotition 
It's  easier  to  get  the  loan  of  a  HOLTON  Saxo- 
phone than  to  borrow  from  your  neiahbor. 

FRANK    HOLTON    &    COMPANY 
578  CHURCH  ST.  ELKHORN.  WIS. 

" America'ti   Greatest    Band  Instruments" 


For  Food  That's  Good 

Pfeiler's  Restaurant 

Sheboygan,  W^isconsin 


PHILADELPHIA  USA. 
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The  Racine  College  School 

(Combined  with  De  Koven   Academy) 

\|    "THE  SCHOOL  FOR  MANLY  BOYS" 


— The  Late  Chief  Justice  Winslow 


K 


Thoroughness,  personal  attention,    individual  in- 
struction, modified  military  training,  home-like  at- 
.M^^f  mosphere. 

Address:  The  Warden  of  Racine  College, 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


THE  FOESTE 

SHEBOYGAN'S   LEADING  HOTEL 

European  Plan,  rates  $1.25  to  $3.00  per  day. 

Operate  a  popular  priced  cafe  in  connection, 
luncheons  ranging  from  35c  to  50c. 

Also  a  $1.00  dinner  every  evening. 


J 


In  Less  Than  100  Years 


(Continued  from  page  27) 


Times  have  changed  since  the  good 
old  fighting  days  of  Wausau,  and  today 
Wausau  has  become  the  center  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district.  Says  the  report: 
"When  the  Germans  came  in  1856 
and  1857  there  was  no  discounting  the 
fact  that  Marathon  county  was  going 
to  become  the  agi-icultural  part  of  Wis- 
consin. Our  land  and  dairy  farm  prod- 
ucts are  bringing  in  greater  riches  that 
the  pine  wood  forests — like  the.  waters 
in  the  river,  these  riches  will  flow  on  for- 
ever— into  the  pockets  of  our  people.'' 
Wausau  has  also  become  an  industrial 
city  for  its  counts  about  45  different 
products,  manufactured  in  60  plants. 

Last  year,  Wasau  completed  a  beauti- 
ful hotel,  "The  Hotel  Wausau,"  at  a 
cost  of  $1,250,000.  During  this  year 
also,  four  banks  have  been  rebuilt  or 
remodeled,  and  one  bank  is  at  present 
erecting  an  eight  story  building. 

Wausau  claims  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing 90  per  cent  of  its  residents,  home 
owners,  a  situation  which  is  conducive 
to  the  making  of  a  fine  city. 

It  is  also  worth  knowing  that  as  Wis- 
conisn  has  become  the  Mecca  for  tour- 
ists from  all  over  the  country,  Wausau 
has  become  a  point  through  which  a 
great  deal  of  this  traffic  passes,  as  it 
lies  at  the  junction  of  the  two  principal 
north-and-south,  and  east-and-west  high 
ways  of  the  state.  That  Wausau  is 
hospitable  to  these  traveling  guests  is 
evidenced  by  the  splendid  camp  site 
which  it  provides. 

*    *   * 

Thus,  we  have  given  a  more  brief 
than  comprehensive  outline  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Contest  cities.  It  has 
not  been  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
set  out  facts  in  a  chronological  order 
but  to  select  certain  outstanding  facts 
and  narrations  which  best  illustrate  the 
foundations    and    temper    upon    which 


these  cities  have  built  and  will  continue 
to  build.  Some  have  had  better  natui-al 
opportunities  than  others,  but  most  of 
them  have  tried  honestly  to  make  the 
best  of  the  materials  which  they  had 
at  hand  to  build  with. 

If  we  have  any  criticism  to  offer,  it 
is  that  two  or  three  of  these  cities  have 
not  taken  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  self-examination  which 
•the  present  contest  presented  to  them. 
The  fact  that  such  lethargy  existed  is 
primary  proof  that  these  cities  need  a 
civic  awakening  and  the  only  way  in 
which  this  can  be  secured  is  by  vigor- 
ous leadership  and  by  having  pointed 
out  to  them  their  deficiencies  as  com- 
pared with  the  achievements  of  other 
cities.  There  is  always  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  the  error,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
a  blatant,  complacent,  self-sufficient  at- 
titude, which  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  a  correct  tone  of  civic  optimism 
and  enthusiasm;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  dropping  into  the  Slough  of  Despond, 
which  is  equally  deadly  to  civic  im- 
provement. 

To  be  open  to  conviction,  to  be  will- 
ing to  learn  by  the  experience  of  other 
citji's,  and  to  have  in  it  leadership,  a 
fundamental  integrity  of  purpose,  and 
unselfishness  of  action,  these  are  the 
qualities  that  any  city  must  have  which 
holds  itself  out  as  a  good  place  in  which 
to  rear  children. 


Lack  of  space  compels  us  to  car- 
ry over  into  the  December  issue 
some  of  the  materials  on  the  Better 
Cities  Contest. 

IN  THE  NEXT  NUMBER  AL- 
SO: More  of  Paul  Bunyan;  The 
First  Street  Car;  A  Fisherman  of 
Men  and  Fish;  Counting  Ttvo  Mil- 
lion Property  Dollars  a  Day. 

MANY  OTHER  INTERESTING 
ARTICLES. 


Wigwam 

Guards  4  Points 
of  Wear 

SEE  the  four  places  where 
hosiery  wears  fast.  That's 
where  darning  begins  and 
that's  where  Wigwam,  silk- 
and-wool  hosiery  is  pro* 
tected  by  extra  thicknesses 
of  long  wearing  yam.  Wig- 
wam hosiery  is  known  for 
the  "plus  service"  it  gives 
wearers  without  sacrificing 
appearance.  Always  good 
looking.  Try  a  couple  pair 
today.  Complete  line  for 
all  the  family,  including 
2>ut'Sizes  for  stout  women. 

HAND  KNIT  HOSIERY  Cu. 

Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
(Also  Knitters  of  fVigwam  Sweaters) 


ashamed 

to  destroy* 
Of  disftfcwe 
out*  natural 
plav^placcs 

IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
GREGG  and  PITMAN  SHORTHAND.  AU  com- 
mercial branches.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
time.  Day  and  Evening  Sessions.  Write  for 
catalog.  SPENCERIAN  BUSINESS  COL- 
LEGE, Cor.  Wis.  &  Bdwy.,  Milwaukee,  Wi«. 
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A  Whole  Wheat  Flour  Distinctively  Different ! 

"BRAWN"  Is  milled  from  selected  high  protein  Northwestern  Wheat.    The  Wheat 
is  scientifically  prepared  and  tested  to  insure  a  uniform  flour. 

"BRAWN"  IS  a  refined  Whole  Wheat  Flour,  containing  all  of  the  food  value  oi 
*       the  Wheat.     It  contains  the  correct  amount  of  roughness  and  mineral  salts  for  the 
human  system  to  assimilate. 

"BRAWN"  produces  a  Whole  Wheat  Bread  equal  in  volume,  grain  and  texture  to 
regular  pan  bread. 

"BRAWN"  produces  a  delicious  flavor  which,   together  with  its  other  qualities, 
has  increased  sales  of  Whole  Wheat  Bread  wherever  used. 

"BRAWN"  costs  no  more  than  other  good  flour. 


Send  in  a  Trial  Order  and  Convince  Yourself  ! 

THE  KONRAD  SCHREIER  CO.,    Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


BUTTER,  MILK,  CREAM, 
CHEESE  and  ICE  CREAM 


Manufdctured 
and  Distributed  by 


SHEBOYGAN  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


SHEBOYGAN,  WISCONSIN 


920-940  N.  Water  Street 


rkoBcs  1101-1102 


The 
Sheboygan  Press 

has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
paper  in  eastern  Wisconsin  outside  of 
Milwaukee,  and  maintains  a  fleet  of 
trucks  in  order  to  give  distribution 
the  same  evening  to  a  large  number 
of  outlying  cities  and  villages  remote 
from  Sheboygan.  It  is  published  in 
one  of  the  most  modern  plants  in  the 
state,  with  its  own  color  press,  pro- 
ducing a  comic  section  in  colors  every 
Saturday. 

Sheboygan  is  the  fastest  growing  city 
in  Wisconsin,  the  cleanest  and  most 
beautiful.  If  you  want  an  enjoyable 
outing,  spend  a  day  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  at  this  point. 
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BEAUTIFUL 

HOMES  I 

Diversified   Industries  —   With  People  of  Contentment  ♦ 
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WISCONSIN  PUBLIC  SERVICE  I 
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*    ''WHERE     EVERYBODY     GOES''    % 
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HOME  OF 


Paramount  Pictures 


SHEBOYGAN,   WISCONSIN 
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JEWELERS 

621  N.  8th  St.  SHEBOYGAN 

Optical  Department 

Glasses  Fitted 
jLenses  Made  on  the  Premises 


ROENITZ  DRUG  CO. 


TWO  STORES 


Clinic  Bnildiag  and  516  N.  8th  St. 
SHEBOYGAN  WISCONSIN 


f. — ^ 

LUMBER 

Furnished  by 

The  Pantzer  Co. 

Helped  to  Build 

SHEBOYGAN 

"The  City  of  Homes" 

t — -f 

HAYSSEN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY  . 

~  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin  - 


Bread 

Wrapping 

Machines 


ACKER 
Electrical  Co. 

Contractors  and  Engineers 


Everything 
Electrical 


Phone  214       608-610  N.  8th  St. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS. 
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EAT  MOHR  BREAD 

Baked  by 

EMIL  MOHR'S  BAKERY 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Orders  for  Parties,  Weddings  and  Receptions 
Out  of  Town  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention 

709-711  N.  8th  St.     SHEBOYGAN,  WISCONSIN    Phone  164-165 


OFFICE  SUPPLY 
&  PRINTING  Co. 


Printers  and 
Publishers 


Complete 
Office  Outfitters 


SHEBOYGAN 


WISCONSIN 


The  Wisconsin 
Mirror  Plate  Co. 
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' '  Mirror  Man  ufac  turers ' ' 


SHEBOYGAN 


WISCONSIN 


"Just  home-like — 
that's  all" 

The  Grand  Hotel 

R.  I.  WARNER,  Proprietor 
SHEBOYGAN.  WISCONSIN 


SEE  — 


1.  C.  TtlMM 


FOR 


DRUGS 


Phone  45 


Sheboygan 


Wisconsin 


cArt  Imig's 

"JUST    ROUND  THE  CORNER' 


Will  Keep 
Your  Frocks  Clean 


Splendid 
Service 


SHEBOYGAN,      WISCONSIN 


THE  BEMIS  RIDDELL 
FIBRE  CO. 


Manufacturers 
Fibre  Chairs  and  Furniture 


SHEBOYGAN 


WISCONSIN 


The  Bridge 

As  we  promised  our  readers,  Cap'n 
Bells  noiv  begins  to  do  his  little 
hornpipe  on  The  Bridge  of  <  our 
good  ship.  We  hope  he  finds  some 
jolly  companion  to  sail  the  Sei^en 
Seas  of  Humor  with  him. 


WHEN  I  signed  up  for  this  cruise,  1 
made  it  plain  to  Admiral  Stee- 
holtn  that  once  ice  cast  off  from 
shore  we  should  straightxcay  sail  for  the 
uncharted  sea.  So,  Ho!  for  the  coral 
isles  and  the  Southei-n  Cross,  the  Sar- 
gasso Sea  and  the  Spanish  Main.  For 
we  sail,  you  should  know,  with  the  sable 
menace  of  the  Jolly  Roger  tacked  to  our 

masthead Straining    pursuits,    gal- 

Uint  boardings,  bloody  hand-to-hand  en- 
counters, summary  executions  with  poor 
wretches  walking  the  plank — these  are  to 
be  our  simple  pleasures.  We  owe  no  alle- 
giance, acknowledge  no  rnaster,  ask  no 
quarter  and  give  none. 

Wouldst  be  a  pirate  bold  and  sail  the 
main  with  us?  Then  xvrap  a  gay  ban- 
danna round  your  brow;  and  so  with 
barbaric  earrings  clinking  against  your 
neck  and  a  gruesome  blade  in  a  jeweled 
scabbard  clanking  at  your  side,  we'll 
sally  forth  in  quest  of  high  adventure. 

And  what,  you  ask,  is  the  booty  for 
which  tve  pillage  and  slay?  Ah,  'tis  the 
most    precious    thing    in   all    the    world. 

Humor  is  to  be  our  treasure  trove 

See'st  thou  a  harmless  fishing  smack,  a 
peaceful  merchant  ship?  Up!  and  over- 
take it,  then.  And  woe  to  the  luckless 
mariner  who  carries  the  spice  of  humor 
m  his  hold!  With  brutal  lust  we'll 
wrench  it  from  him  and  swiftly  turn  to 
chase  the  next  sail  that  makes  a  white 
dot  on  the  murk  of  the  horizoru 

Come,  join  our  desperate,  marauding 
band!  Let  wit  be  your  weapon  and  all 
the  world  your  prey. 


To  A  Trout 

There's  the  flashing  of  a  "beauty", 
As  it  jumps  up  for  my  fly — 
There's  a  very  pleasant  duty 
When  it  comes  the  time  to  fry. 
There's   the    crackling   of   the   campfire. 
And  a  sizzling  in  the  pan — 
There's  the  smell  of  cooking  fish-flesh — 
There's  anticipating  man. 

There's  the  time  for  telling  stories. 

And  the  embers'  dying  glow 

Seems  to  add  to  all  the  glories 

As  it  flickers  to  and  fro. 

There's  the  calling  of  the  pine  boughs — 

Nature's  bed  for  tired  men; 

There's  the  dawning  of  a  new  day, 

And  we're  up  and  off",  again. 

—LOUISE   M.   PARSONS. 

A  street  peddler,  trying  out  a  new 
neighborhood,  presented  himself  at  the 
kitchen    door. 

"Rutabagas?"  he  inquired  as  the  door 
opened   to  his  knock. 

"No,"  caroled  the  young  bride  sweet* 
ly  as  she  closed  the  door,  "we're  th« 
Schermerhorns." 
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FOUR  CHAIRS  NO.  1180,   ONE  TABLE  NO.  45 

CHAIRS  AND  TABLE  COVERED  WITH 
ARTIFICIAL   LEATHER. 

Finished  in  Either  Fumed,  Mahogany  or  Antique 
Grey,  Green,  Brow^n,  Gre^  or  Red  Coverings. 


BRIDGE  or  TEA 


In  your  sun  room --on  your 
porch  or  lawn. 

Your  heavier  furniture 

need  not  be  moved  or 
the  room  disarranged. 

Xhis  light,  strong,  attractive 
set  is  alw^ays  read^. 

It  folds  compactly^  when 
not  in  use. 


THE    DILLINGHAM    MFG.   CO. 

SHEBOYGAN,   WISCONSIN 


HERE  YOU  HAVE  IT- 
POPULAR        ''Pays  Four  Ways"       POLICY 

WHAT  ARE   YOUR  PLANS?  TELL   US. 

WE  WILL  ASSIST  YOU  IN  MAPPING   YOUR  LIFE  INSURANCE  PROGRAM. 

CENTRAL  LIFE  SALESMEN  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE. 

CENTRAL  LIFE       State  Office 


A.    C.    LARSON,    State    Manager. 


First   Central   Bldg,    Madison,   Wisconsin. 
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BANKERS 


DEEP 
FLAPPED 


ENVELOPES 


The  Western  States  Line  of  Deep  Flapped  Bankers  Envelopes 
is  worth  looking  into.  They  are  especially  good  as  Salesmen's 
Order  Envelopes.  HAVE  NO  EQUAL  FOR  SAFETY.  Made 
in  six  sizes  and  ten  diflferent  papers.  Satisfaction  g^uaranteed  by 
the  W  trade-mark  notched  under  the  sealing  flap.  Write  today 
for  samples. 

WESTERN  STATES  ENVELOPE  CO. 

261-265  S.  Water  St.  Phone  Hanover  1888  MILWAUKEE 


WHY    THE    MOVIE    EDITOR    SPENT 
THE  SUMMER  IN  EUROPE 
"Colleen  Moore  has  a  never  increas- 
ing host  of  partisan  fans." — First  Night- 
er  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Jouiiial. 


Now  that  Suitan  Midey  Youssef  has 
joined  forces  with  the  French  in  Mor- 
occo, we  expect  that  Johnny  Riff  will 
meet  with  a  more  stubboryi  resistance. 


This  laicless  enterpi-ise  is  under  the 
command  of  Cap'n  Bells,  a  direct  vude 
descendant  of  the  notorious  Capt.  Kidd. 
I  leant  a  creiv  of  able-bodied  seamen, 
stout  of  heart,  and  absolutely  fearless. 
Come  on,  my  hearties!     Come  along! 


If  you  like  our  column,  you  can  regis- 
ter your  approval  by  sending  us  contri- 
butions:  whereas,   if  you   don't   like   it, 


you  can  register  your  disapproval  by 
sending  us  contributions.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  show  us  how  it  ought  to 
be  run. 

Always  remember  that  this  column  is 
like  life;  it  is  what  you  make  it. 


Cap'n  Bells 


cTWAJESTIC   THEATRE 


SHEBOYGAN, 


WISCONSIN 


Where  you  can  always  depend  on  seeing  a  good  picture  I 


Better  Flashlights 

URGESS  flashlights  and  batter'  Burgess  Flashlight  Batteries  fit  all 


^M^^  1*^3  provide  a  most  economical 

a    ^  service  for  night-time  emergen' 

^  "^  cies,  when  to  be  without  safe, 

controlled   Hght  may  mean  serious 

accidents,  delay  and  certainly  much 

inconvenience. 

You  will  find  many  sizes  and  dc 
signs  in  the  Burgess  selection.  Hand- 
some metal  or  fibre  cases, short-circuit 
proof  and  dependable  in  all  weather. 


makes  of  flashlight  cases  and  their 
service  reflects  the  same  craftsman- 
ship and  skill  which  has  earned 
world-wide  recognition  for  the  Bur- 
gess Radio  Batteries. 

Burgess  Battery  Company 
General  Sales  Office:  Chicago 

Canadian  Factories  and  Offices: 
Niagara  Falls  and  Winnipeg 


BURGESS 

BATTERIES 


Star-  Points  of  a  Fine  Roaster 

The  Shape  — A  right-little,  tight- 
little  round  roaster.  Ideal  for  small 
^oa^t  or  small  oven.  And  good  for  a 
dozen  other  things  besides  roasting. 

it 
The  Material —  Hardest  aluminum. 
Dense  and  tough  —  and  very  thick. 
The  kind  of  metal  that  make-  all 
Mirro  utensils  durable  and  amazing- 
Iv  economical. 

The  Cover — Solid  and  strong.  Stays 
snug  in  ht  after  years  of  hard  work. 
Open  the  ventilator  for  browning; 
close  for  steaming. 

The  Tray  —  Shaped  as  it  should  be 
— with  generous  cut-outs  for  handy 
basting.  No  sharp  edges.  No  hard- 
to-clean  places.  As  substantial  as 
the  roaster  itself. 

The  Handles  —  Large  and  easy  to 
take  hold  of.  Heavily  tinned — no 
Pasting.  Firmly  fastened  with  big, 
*mooth  rivets. 


READ  in  the  stars  the  solid  worth  and 
'  faithful  serviceability  of  a  typical 
Mirro  utensil ....  One  of  these  days, 
perhaps,  you  will  be  tempted  by  a 
trifling  saving  to  buy  a  piece  of  some 
poor  and  flimsy  ware.  Then  stop  and 
remember  the  stars.  Remember  that 
Mirro  costs  less  by  the  year — that  you 
can  proudly  own  ''The  Finest  Alu- 
minum" and  still  be  saving  money 
all  the  while. 
Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Offices:  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
Makers  of  E-verything  in  Aluminutn 


Star-Points  of  a  Fine  Roaster 

The  Finish — Mirror- polish,  only 
possible  with  extra -hard,  dense 
metal  as  used  in  Mirro  utensils. 
Resists  scratching.  Easy  to  clean. 
And  beautiful. 

ir 

The  Uses — Adept  at  either  oven  or 
top-of-stove  cookery.  Roasts,  meat 
loafs,  pot  roasts,  stews,  soups, 
steamed  breads  and  puddings,  com- 
on-the-cob.  A  treasure  of  all-round 
usefulness. 

■si- 

The  .l/flr*-MIRRO,  "The  Finest 
Aluminum" — stamped  only  on  the 
finest  products  of  the  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware. 
Featured  in  the  most  reliable  stores. 
•ir 

The  Price— On\y  $2.95  (a  little 
more  in  the  far  West  and  South- 
wpst).  Just  twenty-nine  and  a  half 
cents  a  year  for  the  first  ten  years  ; 
nothing  a  year  after  that — that  is 
all  you  p^y  for  the  satisfaction  of 
owninpr   the   best. 


